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RESEARCH 
MARKET DEVELOPMENT 
QUALITY CONTROL 
NEW END USE 


WE ALL KNOW better handling and packing, coupled with 
research, quality control and proper adaptation of end uses 
are necessary in the future scientific world with cotton by- | 
products, including cotton mill waste. Railway Supply is 
engaged in all phases of this research and development work | 
to promote broader and more stable markets for your cotton 

waste. We welcome your continued cooperation. 


The RAILWAY SUPPLY & Mfg. Co. AND AFFILIATES 


Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton Fibers 
General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cincinnati, Ohio Charlotte, N. C Chico WH 
Plant d go, Ill. 
on Ong es Franklin, Ohio Covington, Tenn. New York, N. Y. 
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Fewer Shut-downs With Better 


STRAPPING 


Having paid 


special attention to the 
Leather needs of textile mills for many 
years, we are amply prepared to supply 
just what you may require in straps. 

Confer with us on your requirements 
in either standard or special leather 
products and we will gladly place at 
your disposal our extensive experience 
and accumulated knowledge of the use 
of leather in the textile field. 

We supply straps made from oak- 
tanned, combination-tanned and hairon 
leather. Send complete specifications with 


your inquiry and, if possible, a sample. 


Pub lished | Semi- Mi mthivy by Clark Pub lishing ‘ompany, 


advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911. 


218 W. 


Morehead St... Charlotte, N. C. 


Subsc ription $1. 50 per year in 


at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C.. under Act of Congress, March 2, 1897. 
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Accent notes imparting an “all-dressed-up" National Dyes for Gloves combine uniformity 
touch to the ensemble, are fabric gloves, the of tone with the necessary fastness to light, 
most-shopped-after-item in a woman's washing, perspiration, rain-spotting and 
wardrobe. And, we might add, one of the crocking. May we work with you on your 
next color-match ? 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET + NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
BOSTON - PROVIDENCE + PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO ~ SAN FRANCISCO + CHARLOTTE 
GREENSBORO - ATLANTA + NEW ORLEANS + CHATTANOOGA - PORTLAND, ORE. - TORONTO 
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DRAPER CORPORATION 
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Nore and Better 
Rayon Tire Cord Fabrics 
For Tanks and JeeP® 
and Ciwilian Cars arter the Wat 
Ate Z 
picture Joes show Creel oF Removable Weaver § Bridge Cloth 
When Weavers of Rayo" Tire Cord Fabrics found the KP High Speed 
Loom specially qualified to weave products we fitted that model with 
special wand-up °° take 2 coll cloth UP to 52” diameter and 
change? the loom bo weave from 4 Creel stead of a Bea™ 
This part of Drapet Corporation 
Contributio® to the War Effort. 
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na Calf's unique construction 

. springy, interlocking fibres 
with plenty of ‘give and take"’ 
in all directions ... gives it un- 
due to the constant pressure and 
friction of the yarn. | 


| TRIPLE-RESILIENCY — The 

traversing of the yarn tends to 
| push the roll covering toward 
| each end of the roll, but triple- 
resilient Spinna springs back 
into shape immediately after 
| the yarn has pushed it toward 


dinary hard ends do not harm 
a Spinna cot, because the resili- 
ent leather recovers quickly | 


, after allowing the hard end to | | 
pass through. No other roll | 

+ 

covering material can with- | 

| stand hard ends so successfully. 
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SPINNA CALF 


ROLL COVERING 
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| BETTER SPINNING RESULTS, TOO 


Spinna Calf has a natural high-friction surface that 
provides just enough ‘‘stick’’ to hold the yarn 
; securely through the rolls and then to carry waste 
| well back on the clearer, avoiding eyebrows. Static 
troubles are reduced, too, because Spinna has a 
hygroscopic ingredient that helps to absorb moist- 
ure, thus improving ability to conduct static away 
from the yarn. 


Try Spinna on your spinning frames. You'll see a 
high quality of spinning and, if you keep records of 
| roll covering life, you'll find that Spinna will retain 
its high spinning quality longer, without replace- 
ment or attention. 


| e AIR CUSHIONS IN A 
| Spiuna °° NETWORK OF TOUGH, 


SPRINGY FIBRES 


THE APRON MATERIAL 
THAT STAYS YOUNG 


There's a saying in the garment trade that goes: “‘It’s always 
leather weather.” 


It's always leather weather in a spinning mill, too, because 
Lawrence Calfskin has proved its ability to do better drafting 
over a longer period of time'under a wide variety of conditions. 


The treatment Lawrence gives its chrome-tanned and bark- 
tanned calfskins provides a superior drafting surface that has 
never been equalled by other materials ...and that retains 
its quality much longer. 

Calf Leather is naturally a long-lasting material, unaffected by 
air and spinning-room moisture and highly resistant to break- 
down due to constant flexing, tension or pressure. 


“If you want novering all That's why, among various apron types, Lawrence Calfskins 


ing grooves . . . and stays kind to the yarn for up to 
hy» 18 months and more in front line positions . . . then So specify calf leather for the convenience of an open-end apron 
Spinna Calf —the most generally-used calfskin — is . . . Lawrence for the ideal drafting surface and longest life. 


your best choice." 


LAWRENCE CALFSKINS 
Ist Choice for Aprons 


A.C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Selling Agents: 
H.H. Hersey, Greenville, $.C. * Matthews Equipment Co., Providence, R. 1. 
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| DESIGNED TO WORK ALL TYPES AND 
STAPLES OF FIBRES THAT MAY BE HANDLED ON THE COTTON SYSTEM 


Maintenance and lubrication have been given 
every consideration. 


Special permanent seal bearings throughout. 
May be relubricated by means of newly devel- 
Oped injection system. 

Lubrication required every three years. 

V belt and spiral gear drive throughout guar- 
antee smooth, quiet operation. 

System of lights and sealing door indicate 
feeding demand, 


Machine entirely self contained having integral 
dust exhaust. 


Fabricated steel construction and color condi- 


tioned. 
xe 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY. Plant at 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island. Boston Office, 161 Devon- 
shire Street; Atlanta Office, 815 Citizens & Southern 
National Bank Building; Charlotte Office, 1201-3 
Johnston Building. 


THIS NEW 
BLENDING FEEDER 
NOW IN 

PRODUCTION 


| MAY We INTRODUCE | 
| A W H&B 
3 
H&B BLENDING FEEDER 


4 
| 
For post war fabric beauty and utility [selin-Jefferson 
| will offer Ingenuity of design and Judgment as to 
1 marketability—in short, I-J service. 
| BRANCH OFFICES SELLING AGENTS 
CHICAGO. . . 12375 Merchandise Mart 
NEW ORLEANS. LA. . . . 201 Balter Bidg. 
| PHILADELPHIA, PA. . . 1336 Widener Bldg. | ; 


ATLANTA,GA.. . . 216-217 Walton Bidg. | M A 


915 Olive Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. . . 833 Market St. 00) WORTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


William Iselin & Co., Inc., Factors 
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* THE VICTOR SERVICE ENGINEER is the man who took the “heat” 
off the inspector — although he probably never knew it. His 
job is to help find out what is wrong when your spinning or 


twisting goes sour, and to help you sweeten it up. 


RESULTS SHOW that his ability to recommend the right traveler 
for the job, and his suggestions for improving yarn quality 
have saved many thousands of yards of finished cloth from 


the inspector's “N. G.”. 


IF YOUR PROBLEM is traceable to bad spinning or twisting, why 
not talk to a Victor Service Engineer? You'll find him thor- 
oughly mill-trained —a man who “talks your language’ - 

and fully equipped with information on handling all types 
of fibers, including the newest. Write, wire, or phone the 


nearest Victor office . . . for prompt service. 


Victor Ring Traveler Company 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. — 20 Mathewson St. — Tel. Dexter 0737 
GASTONIA, N. C.—173 W. Franklin Ave.—tTel. 247 
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The Inspector 


is out of 
danger... / 


That story about someone 
“gunning” for the inspector down at the mill 
was just an idle rumor. 


It probably is true, though, that some of the 
management muttered a few mild threats to 
themselves when the inspector was rejecting so 
much yardage, which they had to sell for sec- 
onds at a loss. Still, he was only doing his job. 


Things changed shortly after a man” came 
into the mill one day, looked at the spinning, 
and made some suggestions. Now, practically 
everything the inspector sees gets his O. K. 


So he’s out of danger—-of becoming the 


mill's most unpopular guy. In fact, the manage- 


ment now regards him as a friend! 


‘ 
/ 
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HROUGHOUT your busy 
plant, there are hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of grease- 
lubricated ball bearings like 
the one shown at the right. 


As you know, their efficient 
operation depends largely upon 
a grease that continuously cov- 
ers the highly polished surfaces 
and provides strong films for 
protection against wear, rust 
and corrosion. At the same 
time, this lubricant must seal out 
impurities, minimize leakage, make 
frequent re-packings unnecessary. 


Today, in thousands of U. S. plants, 


Gargoyle Greases BRB, are providing this 2 
maximum protection. They are outstand- ‘f 
ing for their stable structure and their resist- = 
ance to oxidation and separation over long . oi 
periods in service. 

Get Gargoyle Greases BRB, and be sure e t 
your ball bearings have the best body-guards 
you can buy. 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO.,, INC. 
Standerd Oil of N.Y. Div. - White Star Div. - a? 
Lubrite Div. - Chicago Div. - White Eagle GON» 
Div.- Wadhams Div. - Magnolia Petroleum 
Co. + General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. ee 

CALL IN SOCONY-VACUUM 
FOR “CORRECT LUBRICATION” Lubricants 


Stop Wear, Rust and Corrosion with this 
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Fic.1. One of several different self-threading tension 
and slub-catching attachments available for the Model 
102. Just drop the yarn on top, between the arms, and 
the thread automatically seeks position indicated by 
dotted lines. 


N ot only do the operating conveniences illus- 
? trated make operating costs on the Model 102 about 
+ 1/3 less than on obsolete machines, but they also 
make possible an increase in production of 100%, 
with the help of a much higher winding speed. 


Fic.2. Doffing Cones. Spindle Swings Out. 


OTHER SAVINGS 


MAINTENANCE COSTS are greatly reduced as specially trained, 
_ highly paid mechanics are not required to keep the Model 102 
: in working order, to change parts for different angles of wind, 


> etc., or to make adjustments. Fic. 3. Empty bobbin conveyer is back of and BELOW 
i bobbin pins. No lost motion in doffing. 


5 REPAIR COSTS are cut because the Foster Model 102 is rugged, 
like all Foster Machines. New parts required are negligible. 


_ MACHINERY INVESTMENT is made proportionately less be- 
- cause of 100% increase in production over older models and 
the famous Foster FLEXIBILITY. 


4 
Ask for Bulletin A-91. q 
FOSTER MACHINE CO 
| e Fic. 4. Empty bobbin conveyer discharges DIRECTLY 
into standard truck. No rehandling of small boxes. 
; WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. e CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: ROSS WHITEHEAD & CO.,, LTD, 
q UNIVERSITY TOWER BLDG., 600 ST. CATHERINE ST. WEST, MONTREAL, QUEBEC. 
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AHCO PRODUCTS are created in our own labo- 


With all due credit to the visible values in a gar- 
ment, sales would be less and reputations would suf- 
fer were it not for the hidden values, in the fabric, 
created by sizing and finishing compounds. 

Most AHCO PRODUCTS fall within the latter 
class. Invisible in the fabric, and in some cases en- 
tirely removed in the finishing, they nevertheless play 


ratories. They are backed by 128 years of experience 
in the textile chemical industry. Let us recommend an 
AHCO PRODUCT for your sizing or finishing problem. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


HOFFMAN & CO., INC., 


ARNOLD, 
Established 1815, Plants at Dighton, Mass. and 


Providence, R. 1. 
Charlotte, N.C. Branch Offices in New York, Boston, 


: an indispensable part in creating cloth that is woven 
better, feels better, drapes better, repels water (in 
some cases) and which has many other sales building 


properties. 


Philadelphia, Charlotte. 
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ROLLER BEARING 
SPINDLES... 


For Minimum 


METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


| CLEVELAND 10,OHIO 


| 
power consumption | 
= | 4 
ry 
\ | 
FOR \ 
Southern Representotive: Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5. = 


Last Louger 


JACOBS REINFORCED “Verybest’’ Check Straps 
give 1007, performance — Conger / 


With 12!/,°%, more wearing surface these check straps 
conform to the angle of the Picker Stick. Made of select 
quality hairy or oak leather, they give more gradual check- 
ing, less loom shock, save power, and add longer life. 


JACOBS Picker Sticks stay “alive” — Conger / 


Made of the finest straight-grained select hickory obtain- 
able, air-dried at controlled temperatures, Jacobs Picker 
Sticks impart that necessary "live" whipping action to the 
shuttle longer than any other picker stick made. 


JACOBS REINFORCED “Verybest’’ 
Lug Straps can “take — Conger 


Reinforced in vulnerable spots, these Lug 
Straps offer lower operating costs, less break- 
age, and longer wear. They are made to 
operate at high speeds, and soften the ex- 
treme impact of modern high speed looms. 


Save time 
with 


less loom fixing 


=. E.H. JACOBS MFG. CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


DANIELSON, CONN. CHARLOTTE, N.C.” 
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"“TUFFERIZED”’ 
means (/V/FORKM Card Clothing 


Uniformity of performance . . . quality performance . . . is assured 
whenever the world-famous Radio City Rockettes do their precision 
routines. And Tufferized Card Clothing, too, with its flat, accu- 
rately-formed crowns, made of the finest steel wire . . . cut even in 


length ... spaced evenly... and set parallel in the famous 
TUFFER foundation . . . assures UNIFORMITY of performance— 


quality performance! 


Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards—-Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, 
Strickles, Emery Fillets Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants—Lickerins and Garnett 
Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant-—-Midgley Patented 
Hand Stripping Cards, Howard's Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles. 2 
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FLAT. SQUARE 
CROWNS THAT 
SEAT FIRMLY TINY 
N THE 
FOUNDATION 
SIDES 
| STRIPS EASIER—LESS GRINDING 
her 
HOWARD BROS. re. co. 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
3 
Sovthern Plants: Atlanta astonio, N Branch Offices Philadelphia. Austin Canadian Agents: Accessorie Lid Toront 


In the near future the day of Conversion and Compe- 
tition, that we call “C” Day, will come to your mill. 
That will be the signal to get back 100% into consumer 
goods. Will your equipment be ready to compete with 
others as you did before the war? 


Are your drives belted efficiently? Have you looked 
into the power saving possible with Modern Group 
Drives? Have you investigated the increased produc- 
tion possible with treaded leather belts, made exclu- 
sively by Houghton? 


Youcan have a Houghton transmission engi- 


neer survey your belting now, to be ready 


when “C” Day comes. The service costs 


nothing, and may well result in extra yard- 


age per machine ... more production with- 


out increased cost, once your power trans- 


mission set-up has been modernized. Write 
or call E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., 303 West 
Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, or Charlotte, N.C. 
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A COMPARISON OF CARD SLIVERS 


A - When the cord wire is bright and free to function properly, the extraction of 
woste is efective. The card webis free from holes and lumps and produces an even 


sliver with good edges 


This card cylinder has been in continuous operation for 10 weeks without any other 

stripping than that effected by the Continuous Stripper. The web has been lifted b 

from the cylinder with a knife, revealing a clean thin sheet of flbres. The wire was When the card clothing is full of impacted waste it is quite difficult to do good 
found to be free from impacted waste and in unusually good condition. carding and obtain the bes? results from the stock 


The Saco-Lowell Continuous Card Stripper is a source of quality control in the card room. By keeping the cylinder clothing 
clean and free from impacted waste, and by preserving the free acting condition of the wire, the Continuous Stripper 
naturally has its effect on improving quality. 


And here is why ... 


] The web is cleaner, since the cylinder wire cannot become loaded with waste 
fibre. 


9 Variation in the sliver weight, which reaches a maximum right after stripping, 
is eliminated. When any conventional method is used, the variation may 
reach 50 to 75 per cent. 


3 The necessity of making 25 to 30 piecings per card in an 80-hour week, 
makes thick and thin places which may create “ends down or loom stops”. 


4 Nep count is reduced. The Continuous Stripper eliminates the variation in nep 
count and stabilizes the count at slightly above the average of that im- 
mediately “after stripping”. 


We have many other interesting facts about the Saco-towell Continuous Stripper 
which are fully detailed in our special catalog on this unit. Won't you let us send 
you a copy ? 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS + BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS «+ Charlotte + Greenville * Atlanta 
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SPEEDS...MORE 
with AMCO Evaporative Cooling 


To the accepted advantages of controlled humidi- 
fication AMCO Evaporative Cooling adds the desir- 


able benefits that come from reduced temperatures. 


After thorough examination and comparison the 
management of more than fifty mills has selected 
this clean, ductless system as the most logical and 
efficient means of controlling temperature and com- 


fort twelve months of the year. 


You too, may be facing the troubles which accom- 
pany greater heat caused by higher machine speeds. 
There is something you can do about it. Call in an 
AMCO engineer... let him show you how this sim- 
pler cooling system will help you to put your mill in 
a favorable position to meet the coming peacetime 
high speed, high production competition. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE 1, R. L 


BOSTON — ATLANTA — CHARLOTTE 


Reduces excessive 
temperature and 
holds relative humid- 
ity at point best 
suited to fibre and 
process. 


Assures evener yarn 
counts and increases 
breaking strength. 


Speeds production in 
high friction (heat) 
areas. 


No cumbersome 
ducts to become 
clogged and obstruct 
light. 


Easy to install—mini- 
mum disruption. 


High flexibility to 
meet changing room 
conditions. 


Minimum mainte- 
nance. 


AMCO Evaporative 
Cooling utilizes your 
present humidifica- 
tion system, 


Increases workers’ 
comfort. 
vv? 


AMCO EVAPORATIVE 


COOLING SYSTEMS 
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A TANK CAR TRAIN STRETCHING FROM WASH-- 
INGTON TO QUEBEC WOULD BE REQUIRED 
TO CONTAIN A SINGLE YEAR’S PRODUCTION 
OF CRUDE Ol FROM SINCLAIR’S 8000 WELLS. 


SINCLAIR RUBBER INC., A SINCLAIR SUBSIDIARY, 
MANUFACTURED IN ONE YEAR SUFFICIENT BASIC 
MATERIAL TO PRODUCE 78,000 TONS OF SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER. THIS PLANT AT HOUSTON, TEX., 1S SINCLAIR 
OPERATED FOR THE GOVERNMENT. 


Me 


FOR cool, NO- aren HIGH SPEED SPINDLE OPERATION 
SINCLAIR PROVIDES LILY WHITE OILS... AND FOR ALI 
MILL REQUIREMENTS, HIGHLY SPECIALIZED LUBRICANTS 
TO PROMOTE BETTER MACHINE PERFORMANCE, SAVE 
WEAR AND REDUCE LUBRICANT INVENTORIES. 


SINCLAIR, EQUIPPED TO SERVE YOU BETTER! 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
20 
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wamp Joins Commercial 


By PETER S. GILCHRIST 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories 


f bent: is the technical name for the common cat-tail. 
The writer's first introduction to Typha was through 
the late Dr. C. F. 


Burgess of Chicago. 
inquisitive, inventive and far-sighted actions, developed 


Dr. Burgess, by 
Typha from a common field and marsh weed into a valuable 
commercially-available fiber. Our story goes back to 1910 
when Dr. Burgess started a small research laboratory. Due 
to lack of funds at this time, he located his first laboratory 
in a low-lying piece of marsh land. From the windows of 
this laboratory it was possible for him to see large clusters 
of cat-tails in the nearby swamp. Since their purpose was 
the development and utilization of waste products, the cat- 
tail soon came under the observation of Dr. Burgass and his 
associates. As most research men find, very little is known 
about the most common materials except by persons who 
have used these materials for humble purposes. Dr. Burgess 
found that farmers in the vicinity had used the cat-tails as 
an insulating material for their houses. Other craftsmen had 
used them for decorative purposes and he recalled his own 
experience of having in his early youth, soaked the spikes 
in kerosene and used them as torches in parades. 


Construction of the Typha 


Further study unearthed the botanical name of cat-tails as 
Typha Latifolia and Typha Augustifolia. The ‘'Latifolia”’ 
designates the one-inch diameter cat-tail spike while the 

Augustifolia”’ designates the half-inch diameter or smaller 
type cat-tail spike. A closer study of the Typha showed it 
to have a structure of over 100,000 small seeds and several 
million fibers packed in a close, orderly arrangement. The 
fiber less than a half-inch long occurs in clusters of 36. A 
coarser fiber centrally located carries the seed. The cluster 
appears not unlike the framework of an umbrella, the handle 
pointing outward. Near the handle is the seed. The fibers 
correspond to the ribs, and the point at which they are 
brought together is anchored to the main stem. When the 
spike matures and becomes dry each of these umbrellas 
breaks loose from its anchorage and opens up automatically 
almost like the ribs of an umbrella that has been turned 
inside out by the wind. It then acts as a parachute in which 
the seed, constituting the passenger, is Carried great distances 
before settling to the earth. 

From 1910 until 1932, 
Typha but nothing definite was done until 1942 when our 


various studies were made of the 
sources of Kapok were menaced by the Japanese aggression. 
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A quick survey was made in southern Florida for sources of 
cat-tails. The search was encouraging and a further survey 
was carried out in the northern part of the United States, 
and an area was located around Oconomowoc, Wis., where 
within two weeks a source of over ten million cat-tails 
suitable for harvesting was located. Interest was shown by 
farmers in the project despite their abnormal scarcity of 
labor. This interest was due to the fact that the cat-tails 
were harvested in the winter and spring months when the 
swamps were frozen and when it was impossible to do other 
types of planting and harvesting. Typha thus opened up to 
the farmer a source of new income. 


Preparation of Raw Material 


It is interesting to note that when the first raw cat-tails 
started coming from the fields they filled all the available 
warehouse space near the processing plant. The farmers had 
been sold on the idea that the cat-tails were ne essary, so 
Dr. Burgess and his associates decided to take their output 
no matter how great. All warehouses were soon filled, and 
yet the cat-tails continued to roll in, some days as much as 
five carloads. These still had to be taken so they were 
dumped into an open field protected only by the bags in 
which they came. Quickly engineers began to work on a 
commercial method-of handling this type of fiber. The sys 
tem developed by them is roughly what is now used. It 
consists of a hammer type of disintegrator for breaking up 
the raw spikes. The fuzz is then carried by air through a 
baftle chamber in which the stems, leaves, pollen and other 
The fibers with the attached 
seeds are then blown through a series of chambers or air 


trash settle to the bottom. 


filters in which the seeds are separated from the seed hairs 
or fibers. The fibers were at first allowed to settle into a 
large settling chamber consisting of a ceiling and sides of 
mosquito netting extending to and resting On a cement floor. 
This has now been changed and the fibers are run into a 
baling press where they are compacted into 50-pound bales 
ready for storage or shipment. Like cotton with its parasitic 
boll-weevil, Typha also has its parasite known as Lymnaecia 
Phragmitella. This worm-like insect spins a web that is a 
solid sheet. 

In a study of the economics of the process it is important 
to know that it is a seasonable business and, for greatest 
economy, continuity of operation is necessary. In Wiscon- 
sin, for example, the gathering season begins in August 


21 
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when the spikes are green and firm, This continues through 
September and into October when the spikes become dry. 
It has been discovered that some marshes keep the spikes in 
the cylindrical condition through the winter while in others 
they are ragged or even blown away. Fortunately, it has 
been found that even after the spikes have disintegrated 
there usually remains enough ragged and loosely-held mate- 
rial to make the gathering worthwhile; thus we have found 


The photegraph above, taken in Minnesota in February, 1944, shows 
ecat-tails being loaded for shipment. 


that the collecting season may continue through the winter 
months when the frozen condition of the marshes makes the 
material more accessible. As a result, a steady flow of raw 
material is maintained from August through February, mak- 
ing the total gathering season about seven months. The two 
present pilot plants have a capacity of handling 50,000 
spikes per ten-hour day. The cat-tails are brought from the 
gatherers in the field in a field-dried or sun-dried condition 
and of sizes that range from three to 12 inches with five 
inches as the average length. As to the cost of gathering, 
this depends upon the prevailing rate for labor. A more 
stable unit is the man-hours involved. Experience in collect- 
ing of nearly two million spikes indicates that 100 man- 
hours for 50,000 spikes is a practical figure. This covers the 
field work of gathering, drying and hauling to the process- 
ing station. 


(Ave) 


The above enlarged external view of the cat-tail fiber shows it to be « 
tube composed of a number of compartments in which the air is trapped. 
This explains its bouyant, thermal and acoustic properties. 


Because of its remarkable characteristics of buoyancy, 
thermal insulation, sound insulation and warmth, Typha 
fiber is adaptable for use in quite a number of materials. 
For instance, life preservers, beach balls, ring buoys and 
buoyant cushions are now being filled with this material. A 
cushion filled with Typha will support 20 times its own 
weight for 265 days. Due to the thermal insulation test 
conducted by the Armour Research Foundation against 
Kapok as a competitive material, it was found in a typical 
heat conductivity test (flat plate method) of a Typha sample 
1614, x 165-inch area with a thickness of 1.72 inches and 
a density of one pound per cubic feet, with a mean temper- 
ature of 75° F., the heat conductivity “K" was 0.32. This 


fact established the use of Typha as an ideal stuffing for 
chef mittens, hot dish holders and table pads. 

As a sound-insulating material, according to tests made 
by the Riverbank Laboratories, Typha is also able to meet 
aircraft requirements for sound insulation. In regard to 
wall insulation, Typha ts 90 per cent as warm as wool and 
it is lighter weight fiber. Because of this, many uses are 
immediately suggested for Typha as a filler where both light 
weight and warmth are desired, such as in the case of house 
jackets, lingerie containers and others. Typha has also been 
widely accepted as a filling material for toys and dolls made 
of cloth, as it packs easily and has the added value of being 
water-resistant, enabling these objects to be washed or 
wiped with a damp cloth. Manufacturers of both hard and 
soft balls have found Typha has a complete or center filler. 
Tests have proved that balls stuffed with Typha stand up 
well in comparison with other materials formerly used. 

Typha’s chemical composition is as follows: 3.85 per 
cent ether extract (fat and cutin); 0.46 per cent ash; 19.16 
per cent lignin; and 76.53 per cent cellulose and hemicellu- 
lose by difference. 

In conclusion, the fact should be mentioned that Typha 
can be blended with other fibers such as wool, cotton and 
rayon, thereby giving added properties to these fibers. It can 
be dyed with the ordinary acid-type colors provided the 
temperature is kept low and that a minimum amount of acid 
is used in exhausting the colors. The fibers may also be 
bleached with hydrogen peroxide in the presence of silicate 
of soda in as low a temperature as possible. Despite the fact 
that the Typha fiber has had but a short commercial exist- 
ence, we definitely feel that it is here to stay and that much 
more will be heard of it in the future. 


Ardi=-A New British 
Synthetic Fiber 


Starting metaphorically with a bag of monkey nuts and 
an idea, British researchers associated with Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries have evolved a new synthetic fiber which 
is wool-like, does not shrink and is not attacked by moths. 
The material is known as Ardil, from the fact that the idea 
was developed and the experimental work carried out at 
the I. C. I. works at Ardeer, England—a factory founded 
by Alfred Nobel. Ardil was ready for development at the 
beginning of the war, but since then development work has 
been held up, and no samples are therefore yet available for 
distribution to the textile industry. 

Wool is of course an animal protein fiber, while Ardil is 
composed of vegetable fiber. Proteins are complex molecules 
built up of simple units called alpha-animo acids. There 
are about 28 such alpha-animo acids. Proteins differ from 
each other in the number, kind and arrangement of such 
animo acids in the molecule. The animal eats vegetable 
proteins in the form of grass, seeds and seed-cakes and in 
its digestive processes breaks them up into simple units, the 
amino acids. These go into the blood stream where a process 
of selection and reassembly takes place, some being used to 
repair essential parts of the body and some being used to 
satisfy energy requirements. Only a small part of the pro- 
tein finds its way into the hair of the animal. All this is a 
complicated, slow and wasteful process as far as the pro- 
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MOVE THE LIQUOR 
INSTEAD OF THE YARN 
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» ..,@nd here are the results of this new 


Write for copy 
of this bookle? 


Production Up 25% to 50% 


No other skein dyeing machine can 
come even close to the high rate of pro- 
duction of this famous Smith-Drum ma- 
chine. It can handle larger batches than 
any other machine occupying the same 
floor space. Faster dyeing permits more 


batches per day. 


Dyeing Costs Down 25% to 30% _ 


Low liquor ratio saves dyestuffs, steam 
and water. Simplified operation reduces 
labor costs. Faster dyeing time greatly 


reduces operating costs per batch. 


| SMITH- DRUM skein dyeing principle 


Quality Up 20% to 100% 


Because the yarn is delivered free of 
snarls, there is less breakage in winding 
and, consequently, fewer knots. This in- 
sures finer quality of the finished fabric. 
Uniformity of dyeing results cannot be 
equaled by any other machine. 


Winding Costs Down 25% to 50% 


Because of the new basic principle em- 
ployed by this Smith-Drum machine . . . 
“move the liquor instead of the yarn” 

. there is no snarling or breaking of 
the yarn. This saves both time and 
trouble in winding . . . effecting a real 
saving in winding costs. 


This Smith-Drum machine completely revolutionized skein dyeing within a few years after it was introduced. New im- 
provements in our post-war models will put it still further out ahead in both performance and sales. We ore already 
booking orders for delivery as soon as war restrictions are hee. By ordering now, you will shorten your wait for 


delivery. Write promptly for complete information. 


SMITH, DRUM & COMPANY, Allegheny Ave. at 5th Street, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


SMITH-DRUM Textile Machines 


for hosiery dyeing, skein dyeing, package dyeing, beam dyeing, piece goods 
dyeing, package drying, skein mercerizing, warp mercerizing, hosiery inspection. 
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duction of wool is concerned, and in their experiments | 
C. I. set out to make fibers more direc tly 

The vegetable protein used in the production of Ardil is 
obtained from the ground nut, more commonly known in 
England as the monkey nut and in America as the peanut 
Manufacture eliminates the usual synthesis performed by 
the animal. The protein is simply extracted from ground 
nuts with dilute alkali, precipitated and then made into a 
This extruded 
through the very small fine holes of a spinnerette into a 
coagulating bath and fine filaments are obtained. These can 


spinning solution spinning solution 1s 


be cut into any required length according to their final 


' purpose. They may be mixed with wool, cotton or rayon, 


and yarns may be made on the worsted, woolen or cotton 
systems according to type of fiber required 

Ground nuts, or peanuts, grow in large quantities through 
out the British Empire—in India, West, South and East 
Africa—as well as in China, Borneo and America. 
the war about eight million tons per year were hary ested 


Before 


The composition of the nut 1s approxmately 48-50 per cent 
arachis oil, up to 28 per cent protein, Ll per cent carbohy 
drate and eight per cent salts, water, etc. The oil is used for 
human foodstuffs, such as salad oils and margarine, and the 
residue, after the protein has been extracted for manufacture 
of Ardil, can be used as a cattlefeed. 

Ardil is a cream-colored, crimped, resilient fiber which ts 
soft and warm to the touch. It absorbs moisture like wool and 
has a similar heat of wetting. Ardil posesses felting prop 
erties. not like wool and fur which have scales on their sur- 
faces, but because it molds and ‘welds’ under heat and pres- 


Ardil dyes like wool. but 7 


Fabrics have been made purely of Ardil. but its best use 


sure not attracted by me ths, 

is likely to be in combination with wool to manufacture 
worsted, woolens, tweeds and knitted fabrics. Fabrics con- 
taining 5O per cent Ardil are scarcely distinguishable from 
100 per cent wool. It is expected that Ardil will be cheaper 
than wool and so reduce the price of such fabrics. Ardil 
must not be considered merely as a substitute fiber COMpe 
titive with wool. It is a complementary fiber and may enable 
lighter woolen fabrics to be made. When mixed with cellu- 


lose—cotten or rayon——Ardil changes the character of the 
final fabric, adding warmth, fullness of handle, resilience 
and a crease resistance to the cloth. Fabrics with the hand 


and appearance of wool have been made from Ardil and 
rayon. This indicates a field in which great textile develop- 
ments are possible Suits, coats, costumes and dresses have 
been made from such union yarns and have behaved nor- 


mally in wear. 


Flax Stubble Yarn 
Now Being Processed 


The manufacture of cloth from flax yarn has been suc- 
cessfully accomplished by four Buenos Altres industrialists. 


it has been announced by the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs. A high degree of resistance is attributed to the 


yarn and the fabri produc ed from it is said to have an ex- 
Dr. Oscar C. Barotella. Ares 
public official. and three collaborators instituted the ex- 


cellent appearance. Buenos 


periment with flax stubble, the result of which, they say, 


will create a new industrial source as well as a new agricul- 
tural supply in Argentina. 
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The new process is described as follows: bundles of the 
raw material are first combed to separate the usable fibers, 
which are processed by loom, then chemically treated and 
given high temperature baths, followed by cold baths, in 
order to obtain disintegration of the fiber. It is then passed 
to centrifugal machines, steam dried and mixed with wool, 
after which it is ready for the spinning mill. Technical en 
gineers are working to produce a still stronger flax thread 


which may the wool 


be used for textiles alone without 
mixture. 

The thread thus obtained does not require special mach- 
inery, and can be manufactured into cloth in any spinning 
mill, the producers have pointed out. Neither ts the culti- 


vation of any special type of flax necessary. 


Cotton Group Is Not 
Overly Pessimistic 


Wartime scientific discoveries have greatly strengthened 
the sales appeal of cotton products and, together. with the 
vast strides in lowering the cost of cotton production on the 
farm, will create new markets for the industry after the 
war, Charles K. Everett, merchandising director of the Cot 
ton-Textile Institute told the Cotton Research Congress July 
12. Among the achievements cited by the speaker were the 
development of bonded fiber yarns? and many new fabrics 
for rainwear, work clothing and home furnishings. He de- 
scribed one yarn treated with a resinous compound which is 
100 per cent stronger than eight single strands of yarn pro- 
duced by the conventional spinning process. 

Chief among the new rainwear fabrics, he explained, is 
Shirley cloth, a fabric developed by the Shirley Institute of 
England for use originally in fire hoses for combating incen- 
diary bombings of London. This cloth, based on the known 
fact that cotton fibers swell after wetting, has been carried 
beyond fire hose purposes and is now a basic textile for use 
in army clothing and equipage. He said it will soon be used 
in civilian rainwear, swim trunks, jackets and sleeping bags. 

Among the work clothing fabrics available after the war, 
he said, will be many new cloths. He cited as an example the 
nine-ounce sateen which has proved itself resistant to wind, 
weather, snagging, ripping and tearing, and which will be 
adapted to work clothing and industrial uniforms once 
military demand for it subsides. He also described improve- 
ments that have been made in standard denims, among them 
a new supple finish to replace the former boardy texture. 

Many new cotton products for home decoration are in the 
offing he declared. “Ducks, beginning with the chafer 
fabrics used in automobile tires, have been found most suit- 
able for conversion into drapes, slipcovers and even bed 
spreads. Another departure from the conventional is illus- 
trated in the printing of drills used by the Army for mattress 
covers, life preservers, etc., to make kitchen and dinette en- 
sembles of curtains, towels, napkins, table tops and runners.” 
New types of coated cottons include fabrics that do not crack 
or stick and can be converted into raincoats by heat sealing 
the seams. Cotton cloths have also been developed to replace 
pure rubber sheets in cribs and hospital beds. Also new are 
coated cottons for use in protective clothing designed to pre- 
vent injury from oil spray, steel filings and acid burns. 
In addition, the industry will have ready for post-war pro- 
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BETTER WETTING-OUT 
Phi-@-Sol WG* possesses characteris- 


tics which increase the speed and 


wetting-out agga 
PRODUCTION 


the penetration of wetting-out opera- 


tions. Costs are lowered, production 
increased and the quality of succeed- 


ing operations greatly improved. For 


pre-wetting, it speeds up sanforizing 


production and gives better control. 
In wetting-out heavy constructions 
Phi-—)-Sol WG* is particularly ‘efh- 


cient and economical. 


Write for samples and demonstrations, 


wtentc d 


“ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL 


_ JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


CHICAGO + PROVIDENCE + CHARLOTTE) 
“In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd.; Montreal and St. Johns, Que.; Toronto, a 
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motion a new array of coated cloths for use in shoes, lugg- 
age, handbags, costume accessories, furniture, electrical 
equipment and automobiles. He added, ‘There will be no 
reason for delay in the exploitation of cotton’s sales appeal 
once the war with Japan is ended. Not only will there be 
better cottons coming back from the war but they will come 
back quickly since there will be no prolonged lag as mills 
switch from wartime to peacetime products.” 

Dr. Joseph Ackerman of Chicago, attending the congress 
as chairman of the farm foundation committee of the 
American Farm Economic Association, agreed with Mr. 
Everett by stating that “the most important reconversion 
problem of Southern agriculture is to find cheaper ways to 
produce cotton to place it on a competitive basis with syn- 
thetic fibers.” 


Method of Crimping 
Nylon Is Developed 


Development of a method of processing screen cloth of 
nylon and other monofilament plastics which may be used 
for window screens, upholstery, furniture and other products 
has been perfected by Radio Patents Corp. and is being 
licensed to manufacturers, it has been announced by 
William Dubilier, president of the corporation. A method 
of putting permanent regular crimps in the monofilament 
is basic to the process. Nylon is referred to in the covering 
patents as being the preferred material for the process. 
Monofil rods employed may be composed wholly of other 
thermo-setting or thermo-plastic resins, it is also stated in the 
patents. Vinylidene chloride is said to be the most generally 
used at present. 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., has become a 
licensee for the use of this process by its customers, including 
use of both the article and method of manufacture. The 
screen cloth is serviceable for roll-up window screens, chair 
seats, tennis rackets and nets and many other purposes. 
Heavier types may be employed in flat springs. Millions of 
square feet of the material have been made for military use 
in Africa and the South Pacific, it is stated. 

The method of putting permanent regular crimps in the 
monofilament takes advantage of the inherent elasticity 
and self-supporting, self-setting characteristics of material 
such as nylon. This includes a heat treatment for setting the 
strands in their proper position, forming permanent crimps 
without fusing. The woven strands may be immediately 
cooled after the heat treatment to help fix them in their 
crimped position. 

As a result of this treatment the strands will return to 
their proper position even after they have been deformed 
by pressure against the screen or by the insertion of larger 
objects through the mesh openings. 

Crimping rolls, described in the patents, may be used to 
pre-crimp the rods before the weaving operation, and heat 
may also be applied at this time. The woven screen cloth 
is also passed through a heating and cooling apparatus to 
increase and make more effective the elasticity of the screen 
and the resilience of the crimp, and overcome any looseness 
inherent in the original weave. Steam, hot air or gases, or 
any standard electric heating coil may be used. 

The rods may be woven in the ordinary manner without 
paying any attention to any crimping which may be needed, 
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and this may be obtained afterward by use of the heating 
chamber and cooling chamber. The pre-crimping is not 
essential. 

It has been found feasible to weave the screen on a screen 
weaving machine and is held convenient to apply the heat 
while the screen is under tension. 


Koroseal=A Veteran 
of the Battlefronts 


Widespread use by the textile industry of Koroseal, the 
coke-limestone-salt derivative produced by B. F. Goodrich 
Co., is expected as soon as military demands are eased. To 
keep pace with increased output, and to impart characteris. 
tics and properties demanded of Koroseal in its various 
military applications, the progress in formulating and han- 
dling methods that ordinarily would require years has been 
compressed into months, Goodrich technicians report. Asa 
result, when peacetime manufacturing is resumed, new and 
revolutionary types of coated materials will be available for 
apparel, household and industrial uses. 

It is now possible to coat with Koroseal all fabrics ex« ept 
acetate rayons and those with a very rough finish, such as 
brocades and other heavily-textured cloths. Waterproof, 
windproof, mothproof, mildewproof, as well as impervious 
to most acids, oils and solvents, Koroseal is described as one 
of the most versatile materials yet discovered. Textiles 
coated with it never become sticky or brittle, can be easily 
cleaned with soap and water, and are not affected by sunlight 
or oxidation. 

One of the most useful roles Koroseal is expected to play 
in the post-war world was discovered recently in an ordnance 
plant. Workers there needed a shield against fuming nitric 
acid. Woven fiberglas suits worn by the. workers were both 
fireproof and acidproof. But fuming acid still penetrated 
interstices in the cloth. When coated with Koroseal, how- 
ever, the suits became completely impermeable. For the 
future those in charge of Koroseal development envision 
upholstery fabrics both for outdoor and living room furni- 
ture that will be of the most delicate materials and colors. 
yet be virtually immune to the ravages of sun, weather and 
other enemies of fabrics; draperies either coated or woven 
entirely of Koroseal filament; and full-bodied fabrics with 
a brilliant gloss, or others with a coating so light and dull 
as to be almost imperceptible. 


The smallest acreage of cotton to be harvested since 1885 
is in prospect this year, the United States Agriculture Depart- 
ment has announced. The area in cultivation in this country 
as of July 1 was estimated at 18,355,000 acres, representing 
2,000,000 or 9.8 per cent less than last year. The expected 
acreage would be 30 per cent less than the ten year (1934- 
43) average. The acreage planted this year is only 40 per 
cent of the record 45,968,000 acres planted in 1925. A 
total of 18,034,000 acres is indicated for harvest this year. 
Nearly one half of the total acreage reduction is in Texas. 
The cotton crop of India, second to the American crop as 
largest producer of cotton, also is reported due for a reduc- 
tion of about 1,360,000 bales this season as compared with 
last year and a drop of about 1,750,000 bales from pre-war 
years. 
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MAINTENANCE & OPERATION 


ong Roving Equipment 


By |. M. 


NHE principle of carding is to reduce the cotton in each 
‘| process to a more compact package and the drawing of 
fibers to a single strand of yarn. At the opening room the 
beginning of this principle is observed when the cotton is 
taken from the bale and opened up in order to begin the 
separation of the fibers. This principle is carried on through 
each process of picking, carding and drawing. At the roving 
frame the cotton is first drawn to a single strand before 
being fed into the spinning frame and drawn into yarn. 
Therefore, the quality of slivers produced on the roving 
frame governs the quality of finished yarn produced on the 
spinning frame. Also, the roving frame is the last chance 
to even the sliver before it is drawn into yarn. In recent 
years both machinery manufacturers and mills began to ex- 
periment with longer draft on the roving frames, with the 
idea in mind of reducing the three and four processes of 
roving frames to one and two processes, and at the same 
time maintain the same quality of finished yarns. 

The elimination of roving processes reduced manufactur- 
ing cost, which not only resulted m increased profits for the 
mill but also allowed an increase in rate of wages for the 
roving tenders. In a good many instances it made available 
floor space for the installation of additional machinery for 
more balanced production, or an added finished production. 
This experiment of longer drafts on the roving frame has 
proven satisfactory, producing as good or in some instances 
a better quality of yarn, using both cotton and synthetic 
yarns or a mixture of the two and resulting in a. finished 
product in a large variety of materials. 


More Defects Show Up 


Mills now using long draft roving systems may be inter- 
ested in the following suggestions for operating this equip- 
ment. Controlled or long draft roving does not require any 
changes in the picking, carding or drawing that would not 
be helpful for regular conventional roving systems. How- 
ever, it is a known fact that the extra length draft used on 
the long draft system shows up more defects and uneven- 
ness in the roving than on conventional systems, due to the 
fact that, with two or more processes of roving frames, the 
doublings cover up defects. Therefore, it is more necessary 
to make a good picker lap from a well blended stock. For 
good carding it is necessary to give attention to card settings 
and excessive card production. The condition of the draw- 
ing, the speeds and roll settings must be more accurate. In 
some cases it becomes necessary to reduce the weight grain 
of drawing sliver, 60 grains finished drawing sliver being 
the maximum recommended for long draft roving. Sliver 
of 50 to 55 grains will produce a more uniform finished 
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SHOPMAN 


roving. This is not due to the Ingth of draft on the roving 
frame but to the bulk of the heavy drawing sliver, because 
the heavy sliver is much harder for the drafting rolls to hold 
while the drafting is taking place, therefore reducing the 
ethciency of the drafting of individual fibers in the center of 
the slivers. 


Two Sets In One 


Long draft roving systems are actually two sets of draft. 
ing rolls combined into one set installed on one roving 
frame, and can be treated as such in setting rolls and divid- 
ing the drafts between the two sets of rolls for any given 
length of staple cotton. Suggested roll setting for long draft 
roving, considering the front and second line of rolls as the 
conventional system: the distance between first and second 
lines to center should be Yg-inch to ;4,-inch greater than 
length of staple cotton being used and distance between 
third and fourth lines center to center ;';-inch to ;*.-inch 
greater than the staple cotton being used, depending on the 
weight of drawing sliver and the character of cotton. The 
front top roll should be set forward over the center of bot- 
tom steel roll ,*;-inch. This over-center setting has a tend- 
ency to improve the running of the frame. Drafting rolls 
are the heart of the long drafting roving system and unless 
the drafts are properly divided between the different rolls, 
even roving does not result. The dividing of drafts between 
the two front sets of rolls and the two back sets depends on 
the hank roving being made and the weight of drawing 
sliver used. Usually it is best, when possible, to use a pro- 
gressive or a longer draft between the set of back rolls than 
that used between the two front lines of rolls. The draft 
between the second and third rolls is fixed and is seldom 
changed, the draft at this point being just enough to keep 
the slivers taut. Also located between the second and third 
rolls is the arrangement for folding the sliver after it leaves 
the third roll and before being fed into the second roll. 
which is known as the trumpet, disc or scroll. For the best 
results in evenness of finished roving there should be the 
proper weight of sliver between the second and third rolls. 
Usually for coarse roving on large-size frames the weight of 
sliver between the second and third rolls is 14 to 16 grains 
per yard. On finer hanks and smaller size frames the weight 
is ten to 12 grains per yard. 

For figuring the break-up of the drafts on long draft rov- 
ing frames, the following is suggested: hank roving re- 
quired, divided by hank of the drawing sliver used, equals 
total overall draft. The weight of drawing sliver divided by 
the desired weight per yard between second and third line 
of rolls equals back draft (or draft between third and fourth 
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--- AND 
AUTOMATIC 
SPOOLERS 


N the processing of cotton yarns, 

spun synthetics, and the like, no 

spooler or warper can add anything to the quality of the 
yarn—but, unless the machines are designed to handle the 
yarn to best advantage, much might be taken away. Barber- 
Colman equipment is designed to maintain the original 
quality and elasticity of the yarn as it comes from the spin- 
ning room, and at the same time provide a high-speed, eco- 
nomical method of transferring the yarn from bobbins 
onto beams ready for the slashers and the weave room. 
Many design features of Barber-Colman machines—such 


as uniform air-friction tension, automatic weaver’s knot- 
ters, the cheese type of package, effective yarn cleaners, 
travelling creel elements, efficient arrangements for the 
operators, and many others—contribute to the successful 
achievement of this desired result. End results confirm the 
achievement because weave room records show that beams 
from Barber-Colman Spoolers and Warpers weave better, 
produce more uniform goods with less seconds, and cause 
fewer loom stops. Thus Barber-Colman equipment has 
proved essential in the economical production of quality 
goods. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES 
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line of rolls). The total overall draft divided by the back 
draft equals the front draft (or draft between first and 
second rolls). The varying long draft systems have different 
arrangements of draft constants, therefore the draft gears 
required for a given length of draft can be ascertained by 
using the draft constants furnished with each particular 
system. The amount of twist used in roving is of most 
importance on long draft systems. On regular conventional 
roving frames there is a certain amount of twist left in the 
roving at each process, which means that the small amount 
of twist left in the roving on the slubber and intermediate, 
added to the amount of twist being put into the finished 
roving on the fly frame, actually gives more twist in the 
finished fly frame roving than is figured through the twist 
gearing. However, using only one process of roving and 
the drawing sliver being fed into the roving frame with no 
twist, we have the actual amount of twist as shown by the 
figured twist gear minus the extra twist that was left in the 
other processes of roving. Therefore, it is necessary to use 
a somewhat higher twist multiple in long draft roving than 
used in conventional roving so as to have the actual amount 
of twist required in hank roving. Experience has proven 
that with long draft attachments on roving frames one 


THERES ONE IN EVERY MILL 


—by WILMER C. WESTBROOK 


Hot-tempered Herman goes up in the air at the slightest provoca- 


tion. He gets mad at anything or anybody that disagrees with him 
and often damages material and machinery in his tantrums. He 
usually has an inferiority complex and feels that an uncentrolled 
temper will give him prestige with his fellow workers. When he 
sees that his temperamental antics are leading to trouble he usually 
cools off very quickly—and this gives a clue to the proper prece- 
dure for keeping his outbursts to a minimum. 
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process roving produces satisfactory finished yarns on coarse 
and medium counts for both sales yarn and woven materials. 
However, on finer counts and long staple sales yarns two 
processes have been found desirable for quality yarns; this 
consists of 10x5 or 9x4!/, frames equipped with long draft 
system, then 8x4 or 7x3!/, conventional drafting system fly 
frames. 


Top Rolls Need More Care 


The care and maintenance of long draft roving frames is 
the same as on regular three-roll drafting systems except 
that, due to the excessive longer drafts used, more attention 
must be given to the top rolls as to cleaning and condition 
of top roll covering. Long drafts cause more wear and tear 
on top rolls, which means that top roll covering must be 
kept in the best of condition to get the best results in quality 
of finished roving. Also, special attention must be given to 
the lubrication of the top rolls. Dry top rolls will drag and 
not turn freely, which will cause uneven roving. The longer 
drafts cause more fly and lint to fall from the stock being 
drafted, which means more cleaning is necessary. The work 
will proceed badly and get fouled up quicker from dirty top 
and bottom rolls on long draft than on regular three-roll 
conventional systems. 

Gears should be used and checked each day for uniform 
tension on the roving at all times, regardless of weather 
conditions. 


Steel Cables Used in Transmission Belts 


Reputed to be the greatest advance in the last two decades 
in transmission belts, a new “Compass 250” transmission 
belt which utilizes steel cables instead of cord or fabric for 
the carcass has been announced by the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. W. C. Winings, manager of Goodyear's me- 
chanical goods division, and Walter P. Hallstein, Jr., belt 
department, said the new ‘Compass 250'’ transmission belt 
was developed especially for post-war machinery and equip- 
ment. 

They explained that the steel cables are encased in an 
envelope of non-load-carrying fabric. The cables consist of 
a special twisted, finely stranded, high-tensile wire. Half 
the cables in a belt are twisted to the left and the other half 
to the right to insure a neutralized, true-running belt. This 
construction, with cord, was patented by Goodyear years 
ago. The best applications for “Compass 250"" steel-cable 
transmission belts were described as “new drives which can 
be initially designed to take full advantage of its merits. 
According to Winings and Hallstein, “Compass 250” steel- 
cable transmission belts are ‘practically unbreakable” and 
have ‘'strength to spare even under terrific shock loads.”’ 
This is because the cables are imbedded in rubber and en- 


cased in a fabric envelope and thus “can receive no external, 
strength-reducing wear.” 


Ironing board covers that will not burn are one of the 
first new peacetime products to come out of the war. The 
covers are made of Asbeston, a fabric developed by United 
States Rubber Co. for fire-fighting suits used by the Army 
and Navy. Material for the covers is now available in very 
limited quantities. The bulk of equipment and manpower 
are devoted to war production at the present time, the rub- 
ber company announced. 
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GENERAL 


DYESTUFF CORPORATIO 


INDANTHRENE 
UNSURPASSED 
FASTNESS 
SUNLIGHT 
AND WASHING 


a 


a 
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POWERFUL 


SYNTHETIC DETERGENT 


Stable to acid, alkali and hard water... 


particularly effective at high temperatures 


' 


( | A K E R CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 


Other Plants 


A Progressive Organization of 
Research and Process Engineers 
and Manufacturing Chemists 


fx INVENT DETERGENTS that will scour fabrics faster and more thoroughly is a 
problem Quaker research chemists work on constantly. Occasionally they develop 
a product that is many times more effective than anything they have produced 
before. Now . . . they've done it again! 


The new product—QUAKER DIANOL R—is a true synthetic detergent of 
greatly improved cleaning and sudsing ability. Unlike many other detergents, it is 
extremely effective in high temperature scouring (from 140°F. to the boil). It is espe- 
cially powerful when used with tetra-sodium pyrophosphate, soda ash and other 
alkaline builders, yet is quite harmless and leaves the finest fabrics soft and clean. 

QUAKER DIANOL R is stable both in acids and in alkalis; even a 10% concen- 
tration of sulphuric acid or sodium hydroxide does not affect its stability. Its 
versatility makes DIANOL R an excellent product for scouring before dyeing . . . 
during bleaching . . . for wetting, dyeing and printing . . . for soaping after dyeing 
or printing . . . and for kier boiling. 


Especially important, QUAKER DIANOL R is made from raw materials that 
are now readily obtainable . . . so there is no reason why you should not enjoy 
its advantages at once ... on either civilian or military work. May we supply 


more details? 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
in CHICAGO and DETROIT Warehouse Stocks in Principal Industrial Centers 


For more information on QUAKER DIANOL “R” fill in below, tear out and mail. 


Name Position 


e*e*PLEASE PRINT COMPANY NAME AND ADDRESS IN MARGIN BELOWe ee 
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Dyes and Dyeing 


By GEORGE BROUN 


Application of Acid Colors—Part 14 


Acid colors so far have been used chiefly in the 
dyeing of silk and wool. Casein fibers possess 
very similar dyeing properties compared to wool, 
so these acid colors are being used increasingly 
on this new synthetic fiber and fabric. The dif- 
ferent dyeing properties of these colors will be 
discussed briefly. 


FWNHE acid colors have been largely used in the dyeing of 

. animal fibers, wool, silk and mohair. There are many 
different chemical groups represented under the classifica- 
tion “acid color.” Some of the chief chemical groups are azo 
dyestuffs, nitro dyestuffs, sulfonated basis dyestuffs, and 
anthraquinones. There are other new types that are becom- 
ing known to the industry, chief among these being acid 
colors specially treated with metallic compounds to give 
improved fastness properties. 

Acid colors usually come to the dyer either as a sodium 
or a calcium salt of a sulfonic acid. They may be classified 
roughly into three groups as to dyeing properties, these 
being: neutral dyeing—exhaust fully or partially in a neutral 
mild acid bath 
common or Glauber’s salt is used and the bath is exhausted 


salt bath (sodium chloride or Glauber’s): 


by acetic acid or formic acid addition; strong (mineral) acid 
bath—acetic acid exhausts partially and sulfuric or hydro- 
chloric acid is added to obtain complete exhaustion. 

Many authorities prefer to classify acid colors into two 
groups according to solubility of the dyestuffs. Such a class- 
ification also identifies the colors as to dyeing properties. 
The neutral dyeing acid colors are less soluble than the mild 
and strong acid dyeing colors and this poor solubility is due 
to larger dye particles than those found in acid dyeing 
groups. The neutral dyeing colors as a group show cloudy 
solution and do not penetrate and level as satisfactorily as 
the more soluble acid-dyeing colors which usually penetrate 
and level very well. 


Theory of Dyeing 


As acid colors are chiefly applied to wool, theories regard- 
ing the dyeing of acid colors are best explained using this 
fiber as illustration. Wool is an amphoteric protein fiber 
which possesses both acid and basic properties and its physi- 
cal structure is of lengthwise micella nature. Between and 
within this micella fiber structure of wool are spaces and, 
according to the best authorities, the acid color solutions 
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must penetrate within these micella spaces for best 
dyeing results. This exhaustion of the acid colors into the 
wool fiber is aided by swelling action on the fibers brought 
about by acid, neutral or alkaline conditions plus increasing 
temperature. Glauber’s salt tends to retard while the acids 
increase rate of acid colors. The addition of a strong acid 
such as sulfuric combines with the fiber. This compound is 
known as the wool base which then reacts with the color to 
exhaust it. During such an acid dyeing operation, Glauber’s 
salt acts as a lev eling agent to equalize or retard a too-rapid 
reaction between fiber and color due to the activating influ- 
ence of sulfuric acid. An excess of Glauber’s salt tends to 
retard the full color yield and in some acid colors will act- 
ually strip a shade when run at a boil. 

The neutral dyeing and acid dyeing colors should be 
pasted up thoroughly in cold or lukewarm water, with boil- 
ing water then added. On the neutral dyeing types it is 
necessary, because of poorer solubility, to boil these to ob- 
tain full solution while the acid dyeing types will usually 
dissolve by a short boil. As previously stated, Glauber’s salt 
possesses retarding and leveling action on the acid dyeing 
colors while it helps to exhaust the neutral dyeing colors. 
Acetic acid is the most widely used for exhausting the “mild 
acid bath”’ types, as formic possesses about the same high 
exhaust rate as hydrochloric and sulfuric acids which are 
chiefly used on the acid bath types. 


Application To Fibers 


The dyeing of silk may be divided into two classes, de- 
gummed and weighted (by special preparations of tin and 
phosphate compounds). Many of the acid colors that dye 
degummed silk will not dye the weighted silk. The neutral 
dyeing acid colors are largely used in dyeing silk knit goods 
and yarns as well as the mild acid dyeing types. The same 
dyeing procedures are as satisfactory for silk as for wool. 
The weighted silk industry decreased due to the economic 
pressure of the acetate and viscose rayon industry. Colors 
had to be selected specially for dyeing tin-weighted silk. 
The neutral and mild acid dyeing colors have been found to 
give the best results in penetration and levelness of shades 
on casein fibers though in most acid colors it is advisable to 
pre-scour and neutralize mildly the casein fiber before enter- 
ing in the neutral or mildly acid dyebaths. Casein fibers 
when received from the makers are usually on the acid side, 
with a pH of four to six preferred according to special uses; 


FINISHING 


after this fiber has been properly prepared and mildly neu 
tralized it is best dyed in baths of six and not over 8.5 pH. 
This practical mild acid or neutral processing bath may be 
prepared and maintained through the use of various dyeing 
and chemical assistants such as borax, disodium phosphate, 
acetic acid and synthetic detergents. The acid colors must 
be selected for very level dyeing properties, since casein 
fiber is not as highly resistant to wet chemical processing 
and handling operations as wool and silk, though it has 
been greatly improved by American manufacturers over the 
past few years. There are a limited number of acid colors 
that may be applied to acetate rayon and nylon fiber under 
special dyeing operations. Many of the direct dyeing acetate 
colors used in dyeing acetate rayon and nylon are sensitive 
to atmospheric gases and do not possess as good a fastness to 
lighted as wanted by the Army and Navy, so for these rea- 
sons, there has been considerable amount of development 
work carried out on the use of acid colors for dyeing these 
fibers. These fibers when dyed by the sepcial processes now 
in the development stage for acetate and nylon show im 
proved fastness to light and atmospheric gases. 

The different types of acid colors are applied to wool 
fibers in various forms of manufacture from the pre-scoured 
wool staple stock to the woven or knitted fabrics. On the 
selection of the acid colors for application to these different 
forms of dyeing, care must be taken in checking the colors 
for: (1) solubility; (2) exhaust rate in neutral and acid 
baths: effect of Glauber’s salt on exhaust rate; (3) fastness 
requirements for the yarns or manufactured goods. 

Some acid color may be used satisfactorily for dyeing the 
wool staple fibers but not sufficiently level for dyeing knit 
or woven fabrics. Acid colors are used in dyeing or staining 
of leather, wood fiber products, jute and many other spe- 
cialty items. In a subsequent article some of the chief prac- 
tical application procedures for applying acid color to these 
different fibers and materials will be discussed. 


Textile Uses of Calgon Are Described 


Calgon Data for the Chemist, a new booklet that goes 
fully into the uses of Calgon in the textile industry, has 
been issued by Calgon, Inc., of Pittsburgh, Pa. The booklet 
gives general data on Calgon and its uses in washing, 
scouring, bleaching and dyeing, as well as specific appli- 
cations of the chemical in wool, silk, cotton, rayon and 
hosiery processing. All of the applications have been mill 
tested, the company says. Calgon, a dehydrated phosphate 
glass made from food-grade phosphoric acid, can de used 
safely in all wet processes, the booklet declares. It is harm- 
less to the human skin and hair and equally harmless to all 
textile fibers. For use in the textile industry it is available 
in two forms, one applicable in all processes where no alka- 
linity is desired and a neutral soap is not used, and the 
other form when a neutral soap is used and a slight alka- 
linity is needed. Calgon will dissolve in cold or lukewarm 
water to make a stock solution in about one hour. 

Not only will Calgon prevent the precipitation of soaps, 
oils, finishes, sizes and dyes in textile processing, the book- 
let says, but even when so-called naturally soft or zeolite 
softened waters are used a few parts per million of the 
chemical will prevent the water from attacking the iron 
pipe lines and thus picking up iron that affects bleaching 
and dyeing. Calgon not only will keep iron out of the 
water, it is said, but will control iron already in it, resulting 
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in the brightening of shades, improvement of color fastness. 
reduction in iron strains, and saving a peroxide in bleaching. 
It is said to be of particular value in processing fabrics to 
be rubberized since it controls the manganese that may be 
present in the water. Calgon permits soap to be used in 
any process water with no precipitation by lime or other 
metallic calts, the booklet points out. The detergent, emul- 
sifying and dispersive properties of soap are greatly im- 
proved through Calgon, and thus soap’s only faults are 
corrected. Since Calgon does not increase the alkalinity 
of any soap solution it can be used with less danger on the 
more delicate woolen and acetate fabrics. 


Test Data Covered in Calco Bulletin 


The Calco Chemical Division of American Cyanamid 
Co., Bound Brook, N. J., announces the release of Techni- 
cal Bulletin No. 773, entitled “Statistical Analysis of Test 
Data,’ by E. I. Stearns of the research department. This 
bulletin is intended to arouse interest in statistical methods 
for quality control in production and the analysis of experi- 
mental data. It is instructive in pointing out helds of appli- 
cation but does not include detailed mathematical methods. 

This paper was originally presented as one of a series of 
lectures to the scientific and supervisory personnel at the 
Bound Brook plant of Calco. The interest with which this 
lecture was received has prompted the management to make 
it available to the customers and friends of the company. 

The bulletin may be obtained from Calco representatives 
or by addressing requests to the firm’s advertising depart- 
ment. 


Burkart-Schier Describes Use of Alkapens 


A technical data sheet containing specific information 
relative to the application of Alkapens, mercerizing assist- 
ants produced by Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. of Chatta 
nooga, Tenn., is being distributed throughout the textile 
industry by the company. The data sheet points out that the 
proper selection and application of a mercerizing assistant 
depends in good measure upon careful consideration of the 
conditions under which it is to be used. Burkart-Schier 
states that its Alkapens are suited for either yarn or piece 
goods mercerizing. This information, as well as a data 
sheet describing preferred methods of handling and dis- 
pensing mercerizing assistants in particular plants, may be 
secured upon requet to the company. 


Third Booklet Issued By Aridye 


Dyeing and Printing Spun Rayon is the third in a series 
of booklets on Aridye pigment colors to be issued by Aridye 
Corp. of Fair Lawn, N. J. It describes the methods which 
have been developed for applying resin-bonded pigment 
colors to spun rayon fabrics for dress goods, sportswear, 
suitings, slacks, shirts, blouses, draperies and other apparel 
and household uses. The first two booklets in the series 


outlined the dyeing and printing of fiberglas and nylon. 


The Chemical Formulary, Vol. U1, a well organized ref- 
erence book for both the theoretical and practical plant 
chemist, has been made available by Chemical Publishing 
Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y. The book should prove of value to 
chemists in small and large textile plants who desire a start- 
ing point for developing chemical formulas of various types. 
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CONES WITHOUT COBWEBS 


FROM MACHINES WITHOUT CAMS 


It’s the Rotary Traverse — principally — that makes 
yarn mill’s cuslomers delighted with their cones 
... and the yarn mill itself delighted with the 


lower costs of production. 


a 


QUICK YARN REVERSAL MEANS 
FREE DELIVERY 


The groove in the Rotary Traverse is designed to 
reverse the yarn quickly without dwell — at both 
ends of the traverse, overcoming any tendency for 
the yarn to build up and roll inward to form stitches, 
underwinds, cobwebs. Yarn delivers freely from 
Roto-Cones without plucks or yarn sloughing off. 
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The Rotary Traverse is an exclusive feature of the 
Roto-Coner* a smooth, one-piece combination 
driving drum and traverse guide that helps produce 
knitting cones of superior quality at highest rates 


of output. 


The Rotary Traverse may also be furnished with 
different groove arrangements to wind warping 
cones, dyeing packages and parallel tubes for 
twisting. Universal Winding Company, Providence, 


Boston, Utica, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Atlanta. 


*Keg Pat. Of 23. 5. 16 
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WARPING CONES . DYEING PACKAGES . PARALLEL TUBES FOR TWISTING 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


ALEXANDER City, ALA 
of Avondale Mills sponsored a program July 13 marking 
the formal adoption of a ‘re-employment flag of tribute” 
signifying the number of its war dead, employees in service 


The Alexander City division 


and World War II veterans now connected with the plant. 
A number of officials attended the ceremony. 


New BRAUNFELS, TEXx.—Work is being completed on 
the construction of a one-story addition to New Braunfels 
Textile mills, Inc. The installation will include 116 new 
ldoms and accessory equipment, and will represent an ex- 
penditure of more than $85,000. Robert & Co. of Atlanta, 
Ga., prepared the plans. 


WAYNESBORO, VA.—E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
plans to begin construction next month of two acetic acid 
recovery units as part of its Waynesboro acetate rayon plant. 
The project, in addition to the chemical section of the plant, 
will require a force of approximately 300 workers, and is 
expected to be completed during the first half of 1946. The 
new facilities will include a number of distillation columns, 
approximately 75 feet high, supervisor and foremen’s offices 
and an employee's room. The recovered acid is used in the 
manufacture of celhulose acetate. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Some 3,000 employees of Burling- 
ton Mills Corp. plants in North Carolina, Virginia and Ten- 
nessee will receive pins in recognition of their continuous 
and loyal service at special exercises to be held during July 
and August, according to an announcement from the firm's 
headquarters. 


ForsYTH, Ga.—Negotiations for the purchase of Ensign 
Cotton Mills by Susquehanna Mills are all but completed, 
according to news reports from New York. The plant, 
which operates 12,072 spindles on cotton and rayon blended 
yarns, is to be turned over to the new owners Sept. 1. 


They Amount to Battle Stars 


Persistent efforts in the field of war production 
continue to bring honors to Southern textile plants— 
Mathews Cotton Mill at Greenwood, S. C., first hon- 
ored in October, 1942, has received a third white 
star for its Army-Navy “E” award, and the woolen 
mill of Marshall Field & Co. at Spray, N. C., has been 
similarly honored by presentation of a fourth ‘‘E.” 
The Southern plants of Sidney Blumenthal & Co., 
Inc., at Rocky Mount and Wilson, N. C., will receive 
their first Army-Navy flags in a joint ceremony at 
Rocky Mount Aug. 2. Official presentation of the 
“E” pennant will be made June 26 to Corsicana 
(Tex.) Cotton Mills. The main plant of Dayton 
(Ohio) Rubber Mfg. Co. received an initial “‘E” last 
month following receipt of the award by the com- 
pany's Thorobred Division at Waynesville, N. C. 


RosweEL._, GA.—Roswell Mills, Inc., has been purchased 
by A. L. Fuller and C. E. Goodroe of Newnan and Whites- 
burg, Ga. The transaction included the plant, which con- 
tains 8,448 spindles, and the mill village of 65 houses. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—-A new corporation, Newera Mills, 
Inc., will take over the facilities of Birmingham Cotton Mill 
July 21, according to an announcement by William H. 
Jones, vice-president of Railway Supply & Mfg. Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, the parent company. A large sum of money is 
to be spent tn modernizing the plant and its equipment. In 
addition, Barnes Textile Associates of Boston is to install 
a cost system. The Birmingham mill is equipped with 29,- 
504 spindles and 644 looms, and produces Class C cotton 
sheeting. It consumes more than $800,000 worth of cotton 
each year, and has an annual payroll of approximately $500,- 
000. Piedmont Southern Co. has been appointed sole selling 
agent for the products of Newera Mills, Inc. J. R. Wikle 
will be placed in charge as local manager. Mr. Wikle for 
the past 17 years has been associated with Magnolia ( Ark.) 
Cotton Mills, and before that was with Consolidated Textile 
Co. at Lynchburg, Va. Mr. Jones and associates operate 
Pomona Mfg. Co. at Greensboro, N. C., and Hyde Park 
Mills at Covington, Tenn. The Railway Supply & Mfg. Co. 
furnishes cotton waste and linters to various industries. 


Textile Plants Honored for Safety Work 


The Front Royal, Va., plant of American Viscose Corp. 
has been awarded a certificate of safety achievement by the 
United States Department of Labor for its success in reduc- 
ing work injuries during the period July through December, 
1944. The citation on the certificate states that the safety 
results achieved by the plant materially increased production 
of rayon tire yarn essential to the war effort. Ray P. Gott, 
plant personnel manager, stated that the National Commit- 
tee for the Conservation of Manpower had appealed to in- 
dustry last year to reduce accidents by 40 per cent in the 
last half of 1944. The Front Royal plant responded, he 
said, with a reduction of 47.6 per cent. 

Chatham Mfg. Co. at Elkin, N. C., is due to receive an- 
other certificate of safety achievement from the Department 
of Labor for reducing lost-time accidents more than 40 per 
cent for the first six months of 1945 over the corresponding 
period of 1944. A comparative study of the plant's record 
shows a decrease of 63.1 per cent in the total number of 
lost-time accidents during the January-to-July periods of 
1944 and 1945. 

Greenwood (S. C.) Cotton Mill and Abbeville (S. C.) 
Mills Corp. have been informed by the Labor Department's 
bureau of labor standards that the two plants are among the 
country’s first to reduce accident rates in a nationwide cam- 
paign. 

Greensboro (N. C.) Weaving Co. received the Gover- 
nor's Textile Safety Award July 7 as the result of complet- 
ing five consecutive periods in the annual North Carolina 
textile safety contest. Employees of the company worked a 
total of 1,611,727 man-hours without a lost-time injury. 
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SOUTHERN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Contains full description of 
numerous standard physi- 
cal testing methods and 
machines — plus a wealth of 
related reference data. 


Our new “Catalog No. 45 and Testing Hand- 
book” contains a full description of the many 
*Scott Testers, plus details on various stand- 
ard tests for textiles, plus a wealth of reference 


data. Our machines span the 
testing for tensile, hysteresis, 


field of textile 
flexing, twists, 


crepeage, burst, etc., from single hair to 1 ton. 


* Registered Trademark 


SCOTT TESTERS, Inc. 


115 Blackstone St. 
Providence, R. |. 


304 FOREST AVENUE 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


285 Madison Avenue 
1011 Johnston Bldg. * 


79 YEARS OF 
SERVICE TO 
THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Since 1866 we have supplied starches, 
gums and dextrine to the Textile Industry. 


Over the war emergency period our Tech- 
nical Service has solved many wartime siz- 
ing, finishing and printing problems. 


During this time our Technical Staff has 
been able to meet critical shortages by find- 
ing suitable and satisfactory substitutes. 


New York 17, W. Y. 
# Charlotte 2, 
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VITAL HELP 


for old Spinning Rooms 
and Weave Rooms 


Air enters through 
Airchanger unit 


Or through central station 
air washer 


Propelled through ducts 


Automatic Shutters 
let heat out 


Regain higher and 
more dependable. 
Greater strength 
and more uniform- 


ity in numbers. 


Drafting of Fibers 
smoother and more 
compact. Waste 
and fly reduced 
to a remarkable 
degree. 


Fewer Breaks. Not 
as many stops or 
piecings. Not as 
many adjustments. 
Cleaner and very 
much more com- 
fortable rooms. 


Better Product. 
And very often 
as much as 2% 
more production. 


Coitisped. CLIMATE 


with its exclusive 
method of control 
has been known to 
PAY FOR ITSELF 


in a year, or less. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass 


Charlotte, N.C. 


rr, 
NEW CAT cone 
AND TESTING HANDBOOK ‘| 
| Request Your Copy ys 
| 
_ 
| . 
| 
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| 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


O. G. Morehead, formerly president and 
superintendent of Weldon (N. C.) Knit- 
ting Mills, Inc., is now general superin- 
tendent of Berryton (Ga.) Mills 


V. U. Grose has taken over his new du 
ties as superintendent of the American 
Plant of American Yarn & Processing Co. 
at Mt. Holly, N. ¢ 


Directors of Avondale Mills, meeting at 
Sylacauga, Ala., July 5, named Hugh M 
Comer president and treasurer of the group 
of mills. He succeeds S. Y. Austin, who 
joined the company as president in 1940 
for a limited term of five years. J. Craig 
Smith was elected executive vice-president, 
succeeding Mr. Comer in that office. W. A. 
Turner was named vice-president and gen- 
eral superintendent, succeeding E. S. Dunn, 
recently made vice-president in charge of 
operations 


J. Bracken Johnson, formerly research 
chemist for New Bedford Rayon Co.. has 
become associated with Virginia Smelting 
Co. of West Norfolk, Va.. manufacturer 
ot textile chemicals, as a member of the 


industrial sales staff. He will engage in 


technical sales and development work 
among Southern cotton mills 


Rollins Jolly, formerly connected with 
Bibb Mfg. Co. of Columbus, Ga., has been 
named superintendent of the American 


Tread Co. plant at Tallapoosa, Ga. 


J. H. HORSLEY CITED 


After 47 years of con- 
tinuous service, John 
H. Horsley, left, re- 
tired June 30 from 
his duties as purchas- 
ing agent for West 
Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co, 
According to ofhcials 
of the company, “‘the 
textile industry of the 


South will lose from 


its active ranks one of the most prominent 


and efficient figures it has known in the 
past 5O years 

Mr. Horsley's first connection with the 
West Point organization was as a clerk in 
the finishing department of the Lanett 
Bleachery and Dye Works, beginning July 
l, 1898. He later became overseer of this 
department. Ten years later he was trans- 
ferred to the West Point Mtg Co. trafhc 
department office, and in 1911 the purchas- 
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Raymond B. Briden has resigned from 
Deering Milliken & Co.. New York, where 
tor the past four years he was in charge of 
fabric development of filament rayon, spun 
rayon, blended fabrics and cotton 


Pictured at right below is Elmer J. Mc- 
Vey, who was named last month as vice 


president of H & B American Machine Co. 
at Pawtucket, R. J. Charles E. Burgess, left. 
was appointed general manufacturing man- 
ager tor the company. 


Henry C. Ball, until recently with the 
War Manpower Commission, has been 
named executive director of the new Tufted 
Textile Manufacturers Association, which 
has headquarters at Dalton, Ga. He will 
devote his full time to the new organiza- 
tion, which supplants and expands the 
scope of the old Tufted Bedspread Associa- 
tion. The group hopes to include in its 
membership more than 90 per cent of 
American tufted products manufacturers. 


FOR LONG SERVICE 


ing department was organized and Mr. 
Horsley became its first agent 

His wide knowledge of the textile indus- 
try made him particularly well qualified to 
serve the interests of one of the country’s 
largest cotton manufacturing enterprises 
Mr. Horsley has, through the years, been 
well known and highly regarded by lead- 
ing manufacturers and distributors of equip- 
ment.and supplies used in the production 
of cotton textiles. His retirement marks the 
end of a very successful career, and officials 
of West Point Mfg. Co. are unstinting in 
their expressions of appreciation and esteem 
for him. 

Mr. Horsley and his wife were honored 
recently at a dinner party given by the of- 
hce personnel of the company’s purchasing 
and traffic departments. Officials of the 
company have also presented him with a 
sterling silver bowl engraved with their 
Signatures. 


Jj. R. Dover, Jr., president of Dover 
Mill Co. at Shelby, N. C., has been selected 
as Shelby’s “Man of the Year” for 1945 
and has been given the Lions Club loving 
cup im recognition of his service to the 
community during the past 12 months 


WITH THE MILITARY—Maj. B. Ellis 
Royal, associate editor of TexTiLE BULLE- 
rIN on duty with the Army Air Forces at 
Boca Raton Field, Fla., recently Spent sev- 
eral days leave with members of the maga- 
zines staff. Major Roval will resume his 
duties with TEXTILE BULLETIN upon dis 
charge from military service . . Lieut.- 
Col. William A. Peterson has been named 
director of supply at the Army's Philadel 
phia Quartermaster Depot, succeeding Col. 
Roland H. M. Manderbach. Colonel Peter- 
son has been succeeded as executive officer 
of the depot’s procurement division by 


Lieut.-Col. R. J. Dillon. 


R. B. Gunn has been promoted from 
overseer of carding to superintendent of 


Merrimack Mills, Huntsville. Alla. 


United States Testing Co., Inc., of Hobo- 
ken, N. J., has announced that T. Smith 
Taylor recently joined its staff of engi- 
neers in the capacity of technical advisor to 
all testing and research divisions of the 
company. 


Alfred C. Werner has resigned as assist- 
ant general sales manager of American Vis- 
cose Corp to become president of Fabritex 
Corp. of New York, textile exporters, ac- 
cording to announcement by the corpora- 
tion. Mr. Werner, veteran in the textile 
distributing field, has been associated with 
American Viscose Corp. since 1929. With 
the corporation he has been closely identi- 
hed with a number of new developments, 
as a result of which he was given the cor- 
poration s Salvage Award for outstanding 
achievement in 1944. Fabritex Corp. en- 
gages in the distribution of yarns, piece 
goods and other textile products to Latin 
America and other foreign countries. 


WITH THE GOVERNMENT Culver 
Batson, formerly general superintendent for 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. at Charlotte and 
Consolidated Textile Co., Inc., at Lynch- 
burg, Va., is now production specialist for 
the Charlotte district of the War Produc- 
tion Board. In this new work he will be in 
close contact with textile plants. . . . Mer- 
ritt Penticoff has been appointed specialist to 
J. A. Krug, chairman of the War Produc- 


— (Continued on Page 46) 
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Houghton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


OQUGHTON 


Sou. Representative 


JAMESE. TAYLOR WOOL COMPANY 


Telephone 3-3692 


CHARLOTTE, N. C 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


DENMAN 


LOOM 


QAMerrell Machi ine 


CHARLOTTE, 


x*k* FOR ALL 
TEXTILE USES 


QUALITY 
* UNIFORMITY 
% SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY 
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Do your bands 


Funny thing about bands; they don’t 
like to work after the Sunday shut-down, 
or after sudden changes in humidity. 
That is— unless they’re kept taut with 
Meadows Ball Bearing Tension Pulleys. 
Mills from Maine to Texas have ended 
their “Monday Morning,’ damp-weather 
and dry-weather band troubles, increased 
yarn production, eliminated slack yarn 
and gotten a more uniform twist, by 
equipping their frames with Meadows 
Pulleys. (Over a million and a half spin- 
dles now equipped.) 


Meadows Pulleys are easy to install; no 
doffing of frames necessary. One pulley 
to each 4 spindles. Lubrication only once 
each 5000 hours. Write us, or our repre- 
sentatives, for prices and details. 


Meadows Manufacturing Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


MEADOWS 


Ball Bearing Tension Pulleys 


Representatives 


sometimes have a 
Monday- 


JAMES P. COLEMAN, P. O. Box 1351, Greenville, S. C. 


MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT CO., 93-A Broadway, 


Providence, R. I. 
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CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1225 — CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. — Telephone 3-5586 
Offices and Plant: 218 West Morehead Street 


David Clark . . President and Editor 
Junius M. Smith Vice-President and Business Manager 
James T. McAden_~ - . Associate Editor 
Maj. Ellis Royal (On leave in U. S. Army! Associate Editor 
Andrew Hewitt . . . Assistant Editor 


F. R. Carey . . Vice-President and Eastern Manager 
(P. O. Box 133 — Providence, R. |. — Telephone Williams 3957 

One year payable in advance - $1.50 

Other countries in Postal Union - , - 3.00 


Textile Bulletin is a member of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations and the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


HELPING THE CIO 


WASHINGTON, July 7.—-Gen CHAPEL HILL, June 9.—The 
H. H. Arnold said today that Textile Workers Union ot Amer 


unless full production is resum ica (CIO) will hold its fourth 
ed immediately in strike-affected annual Southern training inst 
rubber plants, fighters and bomb tute at the University of North 


Carolina here Aug. 5-11 
In announcing the date, Rus- 


ers mav have to be withdrawn 
trom the attack on Japan 


The chief of Army Air Forces sell M. Grumman. dwrrector ot 
Said in a statement that a ‘criti the university extension divi 
cal situation has been created SIO, said attendance would be 


in the AAF as a result of work 
stoppages. 


limited to 35 officers and shop 
Ste wards 
Lawrence Rogin, TWUA ed 


ucational director. will be in 


Some aircraft in this coun 


try are grounded for lack of 


tires,’ Arnold said, adding that charge of the institut 

Air Forces inventories are now Dr. Frank P. Graham, presi 
at a “minimum level.’ Ship- dent, and other members of the 
ments of tires to the hghting university staff, will speak at 
fronts, he said, is “seriously. in various times during the pro 
danger.” gram 


In parallel columns above are statements relative to an 
other threat to our war ettort by the CIO and an eftort of 
the University of North Carolina to aid the CIO in obtain- 
ing control over the industries of North Carolina 

While President Frank P. Graham of the University of 
North Carolina did not reply directly to our editorial of 
June 15, criticizing the holding of a training institute for 
union workers at the University of North Carolina, he did 
take advantage of a letter, which an alumnus had written us, 
with a copy to him, to make an indirect reply. 

In that letter President Graham said: 


With regard to the Institute for Workers Education to be held 
this summer for the Textile Workers Union, my only regret is that 
the university has lagged in the field of Workers’ Education 
Workers’ Education was born in the great English universities, 
such as Oxtord and Cambridge, and now is a part of the educa- 


tional structure of the British peopl 
Ir. Graham likes to make statements which he knows 


will be difficult to check and we question his assertion that 


‘Workers’ Education was born in the great English univer 
sities 

We do know that the hold which unions had acquired 
upon England was so great that it almost enabled Germany 
to win the war. ° 

Winston Churchill's greatest task during the entire war 
was to meet demands which the unions made at the most 
critical times, and had he not yielded to unfair demands, 
they would have allowed England to go down in defeat. 

The real objective of the training school for CIO workers 
to be held at Chapel Hill next month is to help the CIO get 
a better hold upon the: industries of North Carolina, and 
incidentally to give professors an opportunity to encourage 
students to enter the field of union organization 

Mr. Grumman, the director of the extension division. 
and President Graham are believed to be in entire sympathy 
with the eftorts of the CIO and were undoubtedly pleased 
to have them at the university, which President Graham 
seems to regard as his personal property, but they had to 
offer an explanation which the public might believe. 

The University of North Carolina was established and is 
supported for the purpose of educating the youth of North 
Carolina, but in order to furnish an excuse for helping the 
CIO, Mr. Grumman and President Graham go far afield and 
claim that it is their duty to have a part in the affairs of all 
the people of the state. 

It is the same excuse which President Graham invented 
when the university encouraged communists and socialists 
prior to the war and became a hotbed of un-American activ- 
ities. There, of course, had to be an excuse or explanation. 

The CIO, with the support of New Dealers, held up the 
tarmers of North Carolina and refused to allow them to 
work upon Army cantonments unless they paid to the CIO 
exorbitant fees, which are said to have amounted to more 
than $500,000,and they now hold up the manufacture of 
airplane tires and almost cause a cessation of our attack 
upon Japan, but such things do not make them unwelcome 
at Chapel Hill and it is many months before another legis- 
lature meets. 

If the university must take an interest in the affairs of all 
the people, how about a training school for workers in the 
numbers racket which now thrives in all large cities in 
North Carolina ? 

The numbers racket does sell chances in a lottery for a 
few cents but its promoters have never stood at the gate of 
a new Army camp and robbed farmers of $25 to $100 be- 
fore allowing them to drive nails for their government. 
They have no record of obstructing the production of war 
materials. 

The latest information relative to the CIO lists its re- 
sources as follows: 

Philip Murray's United Steel Workers (CIO) 
Sidney Hillman’s Amalgamated Clothing Workers 

(CIO) 4.750.892.00 
United Automobile Workers (CIO), Reserve Fund. 3.000.000.00 


$3.907.924.00 


Most of these resources have been taken from workers 
during the war. 

It may be that they do not expect such easy ‘‘takes’’ in the 
post-war period and look to the training school at Chapel 
Hill for information about new methods and new tech- 
niques. 

They will find there many advisors who wish them well 
and will undoubtedly be able to recruit some union organ 
izers from among the students. 
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A GOOD BROOM 


President Truman certainly has a good broom and has 
not hesitated to use it to clean out the trash accumulated by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Particularly gratifying is the manner and the dispatch in 
which Biddle, Morgenthau and Madame Perkins landed on 
the garbage pile; in fact, the way they were swept out was 
not very complimentary to the man who put them in ofhice 
and kept them there for sO many years. 

Judge Schwellenbach, new Secretary of Labor, has been 
very caustic in respect to conditions he found in the De- 
partment of Labor. 

People have for years known that Madame Perkins was 
incompetent and inefficient, but Franklin D. Roosevelt re- 
fused to replace her. It was generally understood that 
Fleanor Roosevelt controlled that situation and kept Mad- 
ame Perkins in office. 

Judge Schwellenbach referred to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics as “lousy” and thereby confirmed opinions we 
expressed many times during the past 12 years. 

Not only was the Bureau of Labor Statistics manned by 
incompetent people but it has not hesitated to juggle figures 
whenever it suited a particular purpose. 

For instance, the bureau's officials would take a weekly 
payroll, which contained the names of many who worked 
for three days, two days or even less than one day, and re 
ceived payment in proportion, and would divide the fotal 
amount paid by the number of names on the payroll and 
certify the result as the average weekly wage.” 

This was their usual method of presenting a false picture 
of Southern cotton mill wages. 

Harry Truman may not be the greatest man in the world 
but, as the result of his experience in operating a haber- 
dashery store, he seems to know trash when he sees. it. 


A SILLY EXPLANATION 


In spite of the many efforts to cover up the real facts, it 
is true that the Negro troops in Italy ran almost every time 
the Germans said 


We quote the following from Collier's Weekly: 


Truman K. Gibson, Jr., Negro civilian aide to Secretary of War 
Stimson, went over to Italy a while ago to find out why there had 
been so many “more or less panicky retreats’’ by largish units of the 
92nd. 

He came to the conclusion, after painstaking investigation, that 
the high percentage of illiteracy among the 92nd’s Negro soldiers 
had a direct connection with the unwillingness of many of them to 
heht. 

For sheer silliness that statement should take the prize. 

There are no records to show that the illiterate white 
men in our Army were less brave or inferior fighters to 
Harvard graduates, 

Sergeant York, the outstanding hero of World War I, 
was illiterate but his lack of education did not cause him 
to run when German soldiers appeared. 

With few exceptions Negro soldiers make poor combat 
soldiers but there is a definite reason for that fact and they 
cannot justly be blamed. 

When New England traders began to capture black 
people in Africa and transport and sell them to plantation 
owners in the South, they discovered that there were war 
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like tribes and there were also very docile and peaceful 
tribes. 

They very soon found that they had a tough time captur 
ing people of the warlike tribes and the plantation owners 
had so much trouble with slaves from such tribes that they 
soon refused to buy them. 

The slave traders then adopted the policy of making 
friends with the warlike tribes and paying them to capture 
the people of the peaceful tribes and deliver them to the 
ships. 

Human beings, whether they are white or black, along 
with all animals, inherit their traits from their ancestors. 

Many generations of white leghorn roosters might be 
bred but never would they be able to compete with game 
cocks as fighters. 

Many generations of banker ponies could be bred and 
even if fed Kentucky blue grass, they could never win races 
against the Arabian blooded stock which is now raised in 
Kentucky. 

The Negroes of this country are, to a large extent, de- 
scended from the peaceful and non-belligerent tribes of 
Africa and it is not in their blood to be fine combat soldiers. 

It is not to their discredit any more than it would be to a 
white leghorn rooster if he failed to defeat a game cock. The 
white leghorns have many qualities superior to the game 
cocks but are not fighters. 

When Army generals are asked about Negro soldiers, 
they are on the spot, and have to say that they are good 
soldiers but very few Negro units are used in combat, and 
there is no general who would be willing to go into battle 
with any large proportion of his force composed of Negroes. 

The French Army has always had some Negro soldiers 
who are wonderful fighters but they came from the warlike 
tribes of Africa whereas our Negroes are descended from 
the peaceful tribes. 

To say that the ‘more or less panicky retreats” of the 
92nd Division were due to illiteracy is an all-time high for 
silly statements. 


WELCOME HOME 


Three or four years ago, many young men who had never 
fired or even handled a gun, or been very far from their 
homes, were operating spindles or looms in Southern cotton 
mills. 

Today many of them are coming back from Europe or 
from Pacific areas where they have been a real part in the 
finest military forces in the world. 

They have been members of the crews of battleships and 
submarines, have flown over Germany in fighters and bomb- 
ers and have moved forward with the most effective fighting 
units of the infantry. . 

They have faced machine guns and high explosives but 
always they went forward—unti! Germans who considered 
themselves as supermen could no longer stand the pressure. 

Today the men and boys who fought in Africa and Eu- 
rope are home, if only to tarry for a few weeks before mov- 
ing towards the final showdown with Japan. 

They are much older than when they went away because 
they have faced death and have seen many of their comrades 
die. 

Not enough honor can be shown to those who have 
served their country so well. 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 


65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


REPRESENTING 18 MILLS—MERCHANDISING 25,000 FABRICS 


Industrial Fabrics — Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling — Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons — Rayon 


BRANCHES 


BOSTON ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES 
Merchandising 
Domestic Export 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & CO. 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 


Selling Agents 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Dixon's Patent Reversible 
and Locking in Back Sad- 
dle with New Olling De- 
vice three Saddles in one, 
also Dixon's Patent Round 
Head Stirrup. 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, R. |. 
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Cotton Goods Market 


Controls over distribution of cotton broad woven fabrics 
(more than 12 inches wide) have been tightened, to insure 
thtat an equitable share of the limited supply will be avail- 
able for each of more than 50 categories of industrial, agri- 
cultural and other essential civilian end uses, the War Pro- 
duction Board has announced. Major revision of the cotton 
fabric distribution controls was effected July 12 through 
amendment of Order M-317A (cotton fabric preference 
ratings and restrictions). Special provisions for the granting 
of priorities assistance for cotton textiles to make coated 
fabrics are established in Supplement 1 to M-317A. 

Under the revised control plan, the use of self-assigned 
preference ratings is prohibited except for users of small 
amounts of. cotton broad woven fabrics. Self-assigned rat- 
ings are those that may be used by individuals without 
specific WBP authorization. 

Production of cotton broad woven goods (except tire fab- 
rics) in the United States during the first quarter of 1945 
was 2,373 million linear yards compared with 2,316 million 
linear yards in the fourth quarter of 1944 and 2,528 million 
linear yards reported for the first quarter of 1944. 

Comparative figures show that production of practically 
all classes of fabrics in the first quarter of 1945 was greater 
than in the fourth 1944 quarter, but less than the first three 
months of 1944.. The 141.2 million yards of cotton duck 
(all types) produced in the first quarter of 1944 is an in- 
crease of 19 per cent over the fourth quarter of 1944 and 
34 per cent over the first quarter of 1944. Colored yarn 
goods production of 130.2 million yards in the first quarter 
of 1945 is 11 per cent less than in the fourth quarter of 
1944 and 30 per cent less than in the first quarter of 1944. 
Production of specialties and othér unclassified fabrics in 
the first quarter of 1945 of 87.5 million yards represents 
decreases of three per cent from the fourth quarter of 1944 
and 20 per cent from the first quarter of 1944. 

The general attitude of caution that has been in evidence 
in the gray cloth market since open pricing was issued has 
continued, with most houses in Worth Street refusing to sell 
more than four weeks ahead. 

Trading is reported confined to the release of spot goods 
for quick delivery. There was some satisfaction registered 
in Worth Street over the Army cutbacks in the tent fabric 
program and the three-month suspension in buying of her- 
ringbone twill, many sections of the market hoping that 
this was but the forerunner of more cotton action along 
these same lines. 

An official statement that the automobile industry would 
be able to secure without priority all fabrics necessary to its 
reconversion process was heard with amazement in Worch 
Street. The market doubts that it can be done. 


STEVENS £00., Inc. 


fabrics ied uses 
(EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


Manufacturers of carded cotton single or ply sale yarns 
(exclusive of machine knitting yarns) in counts of 15 to 20 
and 1 to 8, inclusive, no longer need file applications for 
permission to sell these yarns, but yarns in counts of 9 
through 14 still may be sold only to fill orders bearing 
preference ratings assigned on Form WPB-2842, the War 
Production Board announced July 3. This action, taken, 
through amendment of Direction 9 to Order M-317, rep- 
resents a relaxation of the previous restriction, which ap 
plied to all carded cotton sale yarns in counts of 20 and 
coarser, 

Cotton consumed during June totaled 786,063 bales, as 
compared with 805,823 for the same month of the preced- 
ing year, the Bureau of the Census has reported. For the 
11 months ended June 30 the consumption was 8,902,742 
bales, which compares with 9,219,968 tor the same period 
of the preceding year. Cotton on hand in consuming estab 
lishments June 30 amounted to 2,015,952 bales and for the 
same month in 1944 the figure was 1.986.576. Cotton on 
hand in public storage and at warehouses totaled 9,195,258 
bales for June 30 of this year, while for the same date of 
1944 the total was 8,852,745. The report also shows that 
cotton spindles active during June totaled 22,183,330, as 
compared with 22,379,602 for the same month of 1944. 

A more optimistic tone is apparent in the sale yarn mar- 
ket, based on the feeling that the relaxations of cotton 
yarn regulations will meet to an appre iable extent the needs 
for civilian production. 

With the expectation of cutbacks in requirements for the 
military, particularly in the heavy duck counts, it is notice- 
able that the outstanding yarn calls of recent days have been 
in the light duck counts—10s, 12s and 14s. 

The market, at the same time, reports that there has been 
a slackening of inquiries, which apparently will continue 
until there is definite understanding of changes in M-317. 

There are reports that spinners, with whom orders for 4s 
and 8s, single, were placed some time ago, are getting in- 
quiries about the earliest time these yarns, destined for up- 
holstery backing, will be available for civilian production. 

Market men say they are looking for decreases in the 
export percentages for carded and combed yarns. Sellers 
feel certain, at any rate, that export quotas for the third 
quarter will not be higher than the percentages established 
by WPB for the second quarter. 


KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS , 


Sell Us Your Surplus Yarns 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
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THE REFLECTOR IS THE BACKBONE 
OF ANY LIGHTING SYSTEM... 


around the clock! 


When you give workers Skilled Lighting... 
the product of Wheeler's advanced engineering 

. you improve morale, bring daylight speed 
and accuracy to the job 24 hours a day! 

That's one big reason why it’s important to 
install Wheeler Reflectors — product of 64 years 
of specialized light engineering. Wheeler Units 
are engineered to provide maximum light from 
standard lamps. Their high reflection factor 
puts light to work where it belongs on the job. 
Made of heavy gauge metal, coated with vitreous 
enamel, their rugged construction insures long 


service, easy maintenance. 


Send for catalogs showing complete line of 
W heeler Incandescent and Fluorescent Fixtures. 
Wheeler Reflector Company, 275 Congress 
Street, Boston 10, Mass. Also New York. 


Kepresentatives in principal cities. 


All-Steel 
Open-End Fluorescent Unit — 


Available for two or three 40-watt. or 
two 100-watt lamps. Broad wiring channel 
with accessible, enclosed ballast. Can be 
mounted from chain or conduit, individ- 
ually or in continuous runs. 


Distributed Exclusively Through Electrical Wholesalers 


REFLECTORS 


Made by Specialists in Lighting Equipment Since 1881 
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512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884] 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


@ N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bidg. 


C. —. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South’ 


We make and repair 
both big and little 
belts, quickly, eco- 
nomiclly and exactly. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 
Day 2218 — Phones — Nite 3916 


@ If you wont a new job, if you are seeking someone to fill a position, 
the classified advertising department of Textile Bulletin is ready to help. 
The classified section is read by both employees and employers. 


@ Firms having textile mill equipment for sale also find Textile Bulletin 
classified advertisements valuable in establishing business contacts. 


POSTTION WANTED 


as Maintenance Engineer by experienced 
textile mill maintenance man. Can furnish 
references 
Address 
care Textile Balletin. 


WANTED 
Foreman for second shift carding and spin- 


ning: steady pasition and good salary for 
reliable man 


Address “‘C. F.., 
care Textile Bulletin. 


references to “Accountant,” 


Accountants Wanted 


Opening in large Southern mill for junior accountant and also 
a junior cost accountant. Write giving qualifications, age, and 


care Textile Bulletin. 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8. Patent Office 


LET US OVERCOME 


the Rust, Corrosion, Congestion and Fungi 
problems in your Air and Humidifying Sys- 


tems 
ALLADDIN LABORATORIES, INC. 
68 William Street New York, N. Y. 


North and South Carolina Representative: 
Joe W. Baldwin. 


WILL BUY MILL PROPERTY 
We have two nationally known clients who 
are in the market for large mill properties. 
What do you have to offer 
Ss. B. McLAUGHLIN—Phone 7461 
916 Commercial Bank Bide. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


WANTED 


Wool and Waste Carder and Spinner fcr 
Davis & Furber Machines. Prefer Southern 
man; middle-age man with A-1 references 


Address 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 
Cash Purchase or on Lease 


Weaving Mill (20 to 60 Looms) for 
Sheetings in Various Widths 
Write full particulars 


Box “‘S-706,"" 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 
Immediately or Post-War 
Commission Weaving Mill for Sheetings 
Towels and Towellings 
Steady Good-Sized Orders From Old 
Established Linen Firm 
Box ‘‘A-707,"’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WIDELY EXPERIENCED rayon crepe and hosiery 
throwster desires connection with a reputable 
concern. References. Write “‘Box 101,"" care Tex- 
tile Bulletin 


WANTED—-Position as Superintendent. Am now as- 
sistant superintendent of ply yarn mill: have 
been on this job for two years. 38 years of age: 
married: completed I. C. 8S. course: seven years 
vocational training. Strictly sober; honest and 
reliable and a producer: good manager of help 
Make any change in the mill. Can furnish best 
of references. Address ‘‘Box 782," care Textile 
Bulletin 


WANTED—Position as Overseer of Carding or Sec- 
ond Hand; several years’ experience as Oversee: 
and Assistant Overseer. Completed I1.C.S. Course 
Can make any change in cardroom. Address ‘‘A 
Cc. C care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED—Job as Master Mechanic or Master Me- 
chanic and Electrician. Have had 20 years’ exper- 
lence in this work and can give references. Mar- 
ried; 50 years of age: have family: can come on 
30 days’ notice. Write “J. C.."" care Textile Bul 
letin. 


POSITION WANTED as Spinning Room Overseer 
30 years’ experience in spinning room and 15 
years as overseer. Desire position either in North 
or South Carolina. Best of references furnished 
Write “A. B.,"’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as Overseer of Weaving by 
Practical Weave Room Man. Very best of refer- 
ences. Age 38; employed at present but desire 
change before school starts. Address ‘‘J. R.,"’ care 
Textile Bulletin. 
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CLARK'S DIRECTORY 
of 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 
Abington Textile Machinery Co 54 Laurel Soap Mfg. Co.. Inc 61 
rice $2.00 Akron Belting Co 61 Lawrence Leather Co., A. C 6 and 7 
Alladdin Laboratories, Inc 44 Luttrell & Co., C. E 44 
1945 Edition now 18 being American Cyanamid & Chemica! Corp 7 
American Moistening Co 19 
compiled American Paper Tube Co 72 Maecuire. John P 59 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co 13 Marquette Metal Products Co 14 
> Wee , Ashworth Bros. 55 Manhattan Rubber Co 62 
2 
Charlotte. N. C. —B— Merrow Machine Co., The 49 
Bally & Co.. Joshua L 42 N 
Bancroft Belting Co 54 eS 
Barber-Colman Co 29 National Aniline & Chemical Co 3 
Rarnes Textile Associates National Ring Traveler Co 
{ Best & Co.. Edward H 50 Neisier Milis 2 
Borne, Scrymser Co 69 Noble, Roy — & 
Brown Co., The David 65 
FOREMAN WANTED Burkart-Schier Chemical Co | 0 
Onyx Ol & Chemical Co 25 
Foreman to supervise operations in narrow —C— r 
textile mill in Virginia. Includes weaving Carolina Refractories Co oy Pabst Sales Co 49 
beaming and slashing. Essential industry Carter Traveler Co oJ Page Bel ; 
. ‘ ag elting Co 56 
teoxtil Charlotte Chemical Laboratories. In 56 Parks-Cramer Co 37 
Narrow textile experience desirabie but no Charlotte Leather Belting Co 2 Peach & Co D. WwW 49 
necessary ‘linton Co 39 
Penick & Ford, Lid 52 
Cloverleaf Mfg. Co 48 , 
Good opportunity for the man who wants Cole Mfg. Co.. R. D F Piedmont Processing Co 52 
position with a responsible and well-estab- Curren & Baer? 42 Provident Life & Accident Ins. Co Back Cover 
lished concern Curtis & Marble Machine Co 50 — 
Write fully, stating experience, age, educa- —bpb— Quaker Chemical Products Corp 33 
| tion, salary requirements, etc Dary Ring Traveler Co al — R— 
Denison Co Railway Supply & Mfe. Co.. The Front Cover 
“Box No. L-82, Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 42 Rav Chemical Co 67 
care Textile Bulletin. Draper Corporation 9 Raymond Service, Inc.. Chas. P 45 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co 63 Rice Dobby Chain Co. 62 
Rose & Co... E. F 67 
—F— Roy & Son Co., B. S 52 
Eaton, Paul B 44 
: Foster Machine Co 12 Saco-Lowell Shops 18 
OPENING FOR ASSISTANT Foxboro Co., The 60 Scott Testers. Inc 37 
SUPERINTENDENT Sevdel-Woolley & Co 70 
—_, = Sinclair Refining Co 20 
Opening for Assistant Superintendent : , Sirrine & Co.. J. E 5) 
) Mill located in North Carolina. Must be Gastonia Roller, Flyer & Spindle Co 59 Sith Traum & Co = 
j graduate of four-year textile course General Coal Co ce Socony-Vacuum O11 C ‘ 
Address Reply Greenville Belting Co 44 Southern Spindle Flyer Co 
care Textile Bulletin. Southern Standard Mill Supply Co 44 
Stein, Hall & Co 7 
H & B American Machine Co . Sterling Ring Traveler Co. 56 
Henley Paper Co. , 51 Stevens & Co., Inc., J. P. 2 
Hetherington & Sons. Inc., John 65 
Houghton & Co., E. F 17 
WANTED Houghton Wool Co 39 Terrell Machine Co 39 
Ss. 0. 16 
Competent man as Mechanic and Section —U— 
for I U. S. Ring Traveler Co 65 
4 a Industrial Cooling & Moistening Co 53 Universal Winding Co. 35 
arper iood pa to right man. State age, Iselin-Jefferson Co 9 
experience and references in first letter —\— 
ECHOTA COTTON MILLS nga Victor Ring Traveler Co. 10 
Cathoun, Georgia. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc., E. H 15 Vogel Co., Joseph A. 58 
Jarrett & Co., Cecil H. 63 
—K— Wellington. Sears Co. 2 
Keever Starch Co. . 46 Wheeler Reflector Co 43 
Keystone Belting Co 48 Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 63 
WANTED 
Established Motor Manufacturer requires 
salesmen who should have experience in 
electric motors and textile equipment, to 
sell in Carolinas and Georgia. Replies held 
confidential! 
Address ‘‘J-J,"’ 
care Textile Balletin. HELP WANTED—MALE 
Cotton Classer 


Medium size, long established firm. manu- 
facturing textile machinery and textile 
Ww anted chemicals in the New York area wants for 
its Southern Branches in N. C.,. 8S. C.. and 
Ga & man between 30 and 40 years of age 
mechanically inclined, with experience and 
connection with textile industry for special 


By large Southern cotton mill. Must be 


RAZOR BLADES FOR SALE thoroughly experienced in classing and 


For industrial use. double-edge blades. re- stapling cotton and capable of further work in office and field. Place of residence 

jects of nationally advertised brand. Avail- advancement. to be in center of Southern Textile Indus- 

able in bulk at $4.60 per thousand try. Position permanent and opportunity for 
Write “B. C.,"" advancement for right man 


Write “Box M-O,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. care Textile Bulletin. Apply “‘Box J-515."’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


Over Forty-five Years of Dependable and Confidential EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


for textile mills, converters and selling houses requiring managers, superintendents, stylers, designers, salesmen, overseers, second hands, fixers, etc. 
"Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 


Phone: Liberty 6547 294 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


(Continued from Page 38) 


tion Board, and also as deputy to the direc- 
tor of WPB's textile, clothing and leather 
bureau. Mr. Penticoff has been relieved of 
his duties as assistant vice-chairman of 
civilian requirements to give full time to 
his new job, in which he will serve as 
WPB liaison with the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration on pricing problems with the 
military services relative to their textile re- 
quirements. He is a former executive of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


S. G. Mayfield, who has been overseer 
of weaving at Clinton (S. C.) Cotton Mills 
for the past three years, has resigned to de- 
vote his time to farming near Greer, S. C. 


W. K. Gunter, Jr., who is associated 
with his father, W. K. Gunter, in the oper- 
ation of Derry Damask Mills, Gaffney, S. 
C.. has been appointed president of the 
Gaftney Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


New appointments: by Norma-Hoftmann 
Bearings Corp. of Stamford, Conn., conse- 
quent upon the resignation of Carol W. 
Hedler as Western sales manager and man- 
ager of distributors’ sales, have been an- 
nounced as follows: R. L. Miller, sales 
manager; E. M. Beers, Jr., assistant sales 
manager; G. V. Titsworth, assistant sales 
manager; and W. G. Sargent, manager of 
distributors sales 


R. M. Ross, second hand in the carding 
room at Anderson (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 
has accepted the position of overseer of 
carding and spinning at Norris Cotton 
Mills Co., Cateechee, S. C. 


John A. MacMillan’s retirement as chair- 
man of the board of directors of Dayton 
Rubber Mfg. Co. has been announced. He 
will continue to serve as a member of the 
board. Announcement of Mr. McMillan's 
retirement as chairman was made.in a letter 
to stockholders of the company calling a 
special meeting for July 26. Successor to 
Mr. MacMillan will be named at a subse- 
quent meeting. At the special meeting, an 
increase in the number of directors and the 
election of Bentley G McCloud to the 
board will be submitted for approval. An- 
othes proposal to be considered at the meet- 
ing is a new contributory retirement plan 
for employees, which A. L. Freedlander, 
president of Dayton Rubber, will carry to 
shareholders 


A. L. Taylor, tormerly assistant gray mill 
superintendent for Trion (Ga.) Mtg. Co., 
is now the War Department representative 
in charge of operations at Gaffney (S. C.) 
Mtg Co 


R. Grady Rankin, president of Superior 
Yarn Mills at Mt. Holly, N. C., and vice- 
president and treasurer. of Republic Cotton 
Mills’ at Great Falls, S. C., has been elected 
to the board of directors of Wachovia Bank 
& Trust Co., a large North Carolina bank 


ing organization 


Distributed by 
CLAUDE B. ILER 
Southern Manager 

Greenville, South Carolina 


F. M. WALLACE 
Birmingham 9, Alabama 


L. J. CASTILE 
Charlotte 3. 
North Carolina 


C. C. SWITZER 


Greenville, South Carolina 


*% Penetrates 
Thoroughly 


% Dependable 


% Carries Weight 
Into the Fabric 


% Always Uniform 
Boils Thin 


THE KEEVER 
STARCH CO. 


Columbus 15, Ohio 


Power-Pac Motorizes 
Conveying Machinery 


To meet a demand for a power unit 


to motorize continuous conveying 
machinery, Island Equipment Corp. 
has marketed the Power-Pac,. shown 


in the accompanying illustration. It is 


a self-contained assembled unit. built 


solidly in an iron frame. ready for at- 
tachment to any piece of conveying 


equipment which needs to be mech- 


anically operated. The unit consists of 
a motor, driving rolls, switch speed 
reducers if desired. controls. proper 
gears and all necessary mechanism to 
enable the user to make the proper con- 
nections to other equipment. Ordinary 
gravity conveyors can be motorized, 
in order to carry up-grade. The en- 
tire unit measures 15 x 24 x 17 inches 
and weights 167 pounds crated for 
shipment. Further information may be 
secured from the manufacturer at 101 


Park Avenue. New York 17. N. Y. 


Beaty Machine Co. 
Planning To Expand 


A plant expansion program invol- 
ving approximately $25,000 has been 
announced by officials of J. T. Beaty 
Machine Co. of Charlotte. The com- 
pany manufactures cloth presses for 
the textile industry and services cotton 
ginning machinery. 


Nine-Inch Lathes Are 
Described in Catalog 


South Bend Lathe Works’ Catalog 
9-G illustrates in full color and com- 
pletely describes its line of nine-inch 
engine and toolroom lathes. Also 
shown are the nine-inch precision tur- 
ret lathes which have one-half-inch 
capacity. These models are well suited 
for the production of small precision 
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parts, for exacting toolroom work, and 
for general and specialized use in ma- 
chine, maintenance, repair and labora- 
tory shops for the working of all met- 
als, plastics, and other machineable 
materials. Lathe tools, accessories, mo- 
tors and controls, and attachments for 
special classes of work are illustrated 
and described in detail. A copy of this 
36-page catalog will be mailed upon 
request by addressing South Bend 
Lathe Works, 376 E. Madison Street, 
South Bend 22, Ind. 


Doyle Dryer Useful 
In Textile Processing 


The Doyle open-glow infrared dryer 
originally designed to dry ink auto- 
matically in printing plants and used 
successfully for that purpose over a 
period of years, is now finding wide- 
spread usage in many industries, ac- 


cording to the manufacturer, J. E. 
Doyle Co. of 1224 West Sixth Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The dryer, as illus- 
trated, is constructed for heavy-duty 
use. The reflectors, cores and other es- 
sential parts are described as rugged, 
capable of withstanding severe and 
continuous operation. Among textile 
industry users are the rayon depart- 
ment of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., and Indera Mills Co. of Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


West Point Offers 
To Buy Selling House 


An offer to purchase the common 
stock of Wellington Sears Co., selling 
house, for $350 per share, payable in 
cash on July 31, 1945, has been made 
by the West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co., it 
is reported. 

Charles A. Sweet, president of Well- 
ington Sears, notified the Wellington 
Sears stockholders of this offer in a 
letter which also carried a form of 
acceptance. Mr. Sweet informed them 
that the offer was being submitted by 
direction ‘‘of your board of directors.” 
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High grade pas, by-product and 
steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam 

coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


CEM 


A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting 
stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


COKE 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va., and Connellsville 
Coke from Pennsylvania. 


GENER 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal— Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 
tas from McDowell County, W. 
Va., on the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad. 


Genuine New River Smokeless, 
Beckley or Sewell seam from 
Raleigh County, W. Va., C. 
& O. and Virginian Railroads. 


ntuck 
Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 


coal,-Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 


CHARMCO) 


Unexcelled Steaming Coal from the Fire 


Creek Seam in Greenbrier County, 
W.Va., originating on the N.F.&G.R.R. 


¥& ANTHRACITE — Hazle Brook Premium 
Raven Run 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 
BRANCHES: 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BOSTON 


BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CINCINNATI DETROIT NEW YORK NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 
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First Quarter Yarn Output Very High 


The production of 243.8 million pounds of cotton, spun 
rayon and rhixed fiber sale yarn in the United States during 
the January-March, 1945, period is the largest quarterly 
production reported since the third quarter of 1943, when 
246.4 million pounds were produced. The production for 
the first quarter of 1945 is six per cent over the 231 million 
pounds produced during the fourth quarter of 1944 and 
three per cent greater than the 237.5 million pounds pro- 
duced in the first quarter of 1944. Cordage, rope and twine 
production of 29.5 million pounds is an increase of 2.8 
million pounds, or 11 per cent, over the 26.7 million pounds 
produced in the fourth quarter of 1944. 

These statistics were compiled by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus industry division for the textile, clothing and leather 
bureau of the War Production Board from reports on Forms 


Leather Belting 


all types 


CHECK (domestico STRAPS 
Goodrich Mechanical Rubber Goods 


KEYSTONE BELTING COMPANY 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Southern Representative 


T. J. DIGBY, BOX 244 + PHONE 159-W GREER, S. C. 


THE NEW 
OFFICE EDITION of CLARK'S DIRECTORY 


is now available 
Price $3.00 
Completely Revised 
Quantity Limited 


ORDER 


CLARA 
PUBLISHING CO. 


P.O. Box 1225 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


NOW 


WPB-658B and E filed by manufacturers, whose produc- 
tion represents almost the entire output of sale yarn. Esti 
mates have been included for a few manufacturers whose 
reports were not received in time for tabulation. Thes« 
estimates amount to less than 0.2 per cent of the total pro 
estimates amount to less than 0.2 per cent of total output. 
by class of yarn for the first quarter of 1945, and the first 
and fourth quarters of 1944. All classes of yarn show in- 
creases in production in the first quarter of 1945, as com. 
pared with the fourth quarter of 1944, with the exception 
of carded cotton thread yarns, carded cotton carpet yarns 
and cotton-rayon mixed or blended yarns. 

Carded carpet yarn production dropped from 5.2 million 
yards in the first quarter of 1944 to 1.3 million pounds 1m 
the first quarter of 1945 due to the transfer of spindles from 
carpet yarn production to yarns for duck and duck substitute 
fabrics. Cotton-rayon mixed or blended yarn production of 
1.1 million pounds in the first quarter of 1945 is 24 per 
cent lower than the production during the fourth quarter of 
1944. The increase in production of “all other carded cot 
ton yarns in the first quarter of 1945 over the fourth qua 
ter production is due mostly to the inclusion of hose yarns 
which were previously included with weaving yarns. 

Production of cotton weaving yarns, singles, 9s to las. 
accounting for 7,100,000 pounds of the total increase in 
carded cotton sale yarn, 1s due in a large measure to the 
expansion of the duck and duck substitute program. The 
57,600,000 pounds of combed cotton-sale yarn produced in 
the first quarter of 1945 is five per cent more than the 54, 
900,000 pounds produced in the fourth quarter of 1944 and 
four per cent less than the 59,700,000 pounds produced in 
the first quarter of 1944. Mixed fiber yarn production othe: 
than cotton-rayon mixtures in the first quarter of 1945 of 
nine million pounds is an increase of 14 per cent over the 
7,900,000 pounds produced in the fourth quarter of 1944. 

Cotton tire cord production of 16,700,000 pounds in the 
first quarter of 1945 is 28 per cent greater than in the fourth 
quarter of 1944, but is three per cent less than in the first 
quarter of 1944. Production of rayon tire cord increased 
from 1,800,000 pounds in the first quarter of 1944 to 3. 
700,000 pounds in the first quarter of 1945. 


Textile Hall Directors Hold Meeting 


The annual meeting of the directors of Textile Hall Corp. 
was held at Greenville, S. C., this month. The following 
directors were elected: Thurmond Chatham, Elkin, N. C.: 
Donald Comer, Birmingham, Ala.; Herman Cone and J. 
Spencer Love, Greensboro, N. C.; R. I. Dalton and B. B. 
Gossett, Charlotte; George H. Lanier, West Point, Ga.; H. 
A. Ligon and W. S. Montgomery, Spartanburg, 
Tyler, Anniston, Ala.; George M. Wright, Great Falls, S. 
C.; and S. M. Beattie, Sydney Bruce, W. W. Carter, C. E. 
Hatch, Edwin Howard, Alan B. Sibley, J. E. Sirrine, W. G. 
Sirrine and Earle R. Stall, all of Greenville. The directors 
elected William G. Sirrine president and treasurer, Earle 
R. Stall vice-president and Bertha M. Green secretary. 

The annual report showed that Textile Hall is carrying 
on the civic, cultural, scientific, educational and community 
work for which it was organized, and that the next Southern 
Textile Exposition will be held as soon as war conditions 
permit. The approval of ‘the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion in Washington will be obtained before any date is 
announced for the next textile show. 
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Importance of Textile Designing Stressed 


Complete technical training for the modern textile de- 


signer was emphasized as one of the greatest needs in textile 


-ducation today by Richard S. Cox, dean of the Philadel- 
shia Textile Institute, in a talk delivered at the Royal 
Intario Museum, Toronto, Canada. Dean Cox was guest 
peaker at a meeting sponsored by the Royal Ontario 
{useum, the Canadian Handicraft Guild and the Primary 
rextiles Institute of Ontario. Applauding the movement 
n Canada for the furtherance of textile education, Dean 
ox said, “The textile industry critically needs trained 
nanpower to help solve its present and post-war problems 
yf management and labor, new technical complexities, ob- 


solescence in methods and equipment, merchandising and 


narketing, new fabric ideas, production and profits.” 

The Philadelphia Textile Institute Foundation, recogniz- 
ng this need for more trained manpower for the industry, 
s embarking on a campaign this fall for the enlargement 
yf the institute and for the increase of its facilities. 

“The importance of textiles,” continued Dean Cox, “has 
xcen demonstrated by their use in this war. Textiles rank 
vith armor plate used on warships by protecting the human 
nachine against the elements, just as the steel armor plate 
srotects the machinery of our battleships. Canadian and 
Inited States armies have been rated as the best clothed 


and equipped armies in the world. A great deal of the 


redit for this must. go to the men who have designed and 
slanned the fabrics that have been used. Trained textile 
lesigners must know their raw materials. They must know 
he characteristics of the natural, manufactured or man- 
nade fibers, their dyeing qualities, and the way in which 
hey will interlace to form various weaves so that they will 
vave the full benefit of lustre and hinge. They must know 
he actual operations of their machines, and the relative 
osts of producing various designs and types of fabrics. 
Chey must be up to date with changes in style, manufactur- 


ing processes and marketing.” 


Production by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. of scores of arti- 


cles built for combat or combat-supporting purposes testify 
to the company’s versatility in wartime manufacturing. 
Walter Geist, president, has announced a list of articles 
ranging from tipy electric control equipment placed on 
Navy vessels to the 38-ton M-6 military tractor used for 
pulling large 240-mm howitzer guns. 


Established 1838 


MERROW 
High Speed Overedging, 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines Produce 
Federal Specification 
Stitch Types 501, 502, 
503, 504, 505. 

WAR WORK DEMANDS 


Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tion — Conveni- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out fer Adjust- 
ment and Re- 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford 6, Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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DESIZ 


XSIZE 


3 


the natural . 
enzyme desizer that 
leads on all 5 counts! 


1. EXSIZE IS SAFE... its gentle, thorough action 
cannot weaken cloth or damage even sheerest fab- 
rics. Contains no harsh alkalis or chemicals. 


2. EXSIZE WORKS EVENLY ... rapidly . . . leaves 


materials supple, elastic, soft, with good “hand.” 


SB. EXSIZE IS EASY TO USE... is simple to prepare. 
store and use. Requires no expensive, elaborate 
preparation. 


4. EXSIZE GIVES UNIFORM RESULTS ... turns out 


clean. absorbent fabrics . .. never results in a 
spotty job. 


5. EXSIZE 1S ECONOMICAL... gives maximum sat- 
isfaction at minimum cost. Hundreds of yards of 
cotton or cotton-mixed cloths can be desized with 
Exsize for a few pennies. 


Use our laboratories for your tests. There's 
no obligation. Or, if you prefer, a trained 
Pabst field man will gladly work with you in 
your own mill. Write for our free booklet. 


Copr. 1045, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


PABST SALES COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Warehouses at Jersey City, and Textile Warehouse Company, 
Greenville, S. C. 
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—— NEW ELECTRONIC — 


_ CONTROL— 


for TYPE CMR AUTOMATIC SHEAR 


From the wonder science, Electronics, comes this remarkable 
timing device which is now included in the Automatic Seam 
Protector on Type CMR Shear. It is the latest of a series of 
improvements brought about to keep CMR Shear the most 
efficient machine for removing surface and selvage threads. 


Ask Us More About li! 


MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, 


KNOXALL 


ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 190] 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
W. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 3521 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
RALPH GOSSETT—WILLIAM J. MOORE 
15 Auguste 8t., Telephone 150 


Government Actions Affect Textile Industry 


Pursuing its policy of granting preferential ratings for 
construction and equipment materials necessary for indus 
trial reconversion, the War Production Board has announced 
that, during the period from April 1 through June 29, it 
had approved 18 new applications in the textile industry 
under Priorities Regulation 24 and Direction 5 to Conser 
vation Order L-41. The applications carried a total value of 
$2,684,000—$2,139.000 for construction and $545.000 for 
equipment. 

To encourage essential production of three classes of 
inexpensive wool textiles subject to the maximum average 
price order, price restrictions under the order were modified 
July 10 by the Office of Price Administration. The fabrics 
affected are woven and knitted mackinaw cloths. woven and 
knitted snow suiting, ski cloth and legging fabrics, and 
woven 31 to 34-ounce manipulated all-wool melton. Effec- 
tive as of July 1 these fabrics may be considered as separate 
categories for purposes of calculating maximum average 
prices to be observed in each quarter. In addition, either 
the first or second calendar quarter of 1945 may be selected 
as the base period for calculating average prices for the 
three new categories. However, the 1943 base period pro 
vided in the regulation still remains in effect for all other 
Purposes, OPA said. 

Removal of restrictions on special sales of a large number 
of items has been allowed by WPB in an amendment to 
Priorities Regulation No. 13. (Special sales are defined as 
sales of a material or product by any person who acquired 
or made it for use and not for sale or resale.) Woven. 
felted, knitted and braided fabrics. including burlap, cotton, 
cotton duck, elastic (synthetic rubber), silk wool and blends 
were deleted as were textile fibers, i.e., cotton, jute, silk, 
wool and blends. Raw silk and all the yarns and threads 
were deleted including cotton, jute, silk, synthetic rubber, 
wool and blends. Although nylon was deleted with the 
rest of the textile groups, a new listing was inserted in List 
A, which reads ‘Nylon (fabrics, fibers, yarns and threads) 
The status of nylon remains unchanged. The “‘rope’”’ listing 
was amended to read “Rope ( Manila and agave only).”’ 

However, for all practical purposes, most of the raw 
materials and other items used and manufactured by the 
textile industry remain in tight supply. A revised list to 
critical materials and products was submitted to WPB July 
10 by its joint committee on critical materials and products. 
Such items are defined as those which are now. or expected 
to be, in short supply and which threaten to limit the pro- 
duction of essential products or the fulfillment of programs 
of high urgency. Changing conditions of supply and de- 
mand necessitate the revision of the list from time to time. 
WPB officials state. The latest list includes: asbestos tex- 
tiles (yarn, tape and cloth), conveyor belting, burlap coal, 
most types of cordage, cotton broad woven fabrics, cotton 
linters, cotton sales yarn and narrow woven fabrics, contain- 
ers, hydrogen peroxide, kapok, laboratory equipment, textile 
machinery, fractional horse power electric motors, nylon, 
fibrous glass, work gloves, men’s work socks, tire cord, jute 
twine and heavyweight cotton and/or wool knit underwear. 

Stimulated production of civilian worsted garments this 
winter was forecast with the reduction of the 100 per cent 
military freeze on yarn spun from wool top, to 65 per cent 
by the War Production Board. The action will make 35 per 
cent of the wool yarn produced in the third quarter avail- 
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able for civilian garments being manufactured under M- 
388C. the broad order that allocates the short wool supply 
to producers of essential civilian garments. Reduction in 
military demands was given as the reason for the lifting of 
the freeze, which is outlined in an amendment to Direction 
, to M-73. The amendment eliminates the first paragraph 
of Direction 3 and changes the second paragraph to read as 
follows: Between July 5. 1945, and Aug. 18, 1945, each 
person producing yarn containing any wool top, whether 
for his own account or the account of others, shall put into 
process to fill orders rated AA-3 or higher, at least 65 per 
cent of all the wool top he puts into process during that 
period.” 

An increased supply of blankets was predicted July 6 
when WPB announced revocation of its 100 per cent mili- 
tary freeze on wool blankets and blanketing. Revocation of 
Direction 4 to M-73 results from declining military blanket 
requirements for the third quarter, particularly the Army's 
reduction of five million yards in its wool blanketing re- 
quirements for July, August and September. 


Chemical Procurement Plan Discontinued 


Extensions of authorizations for use of allocated chemi- 
cals under the ‘‘one-letter” plan instituted in February by 
the chemicals bureau of the War Production Board have 
been discontinued. Hereafter, applicants requesting an ex- 
tension of authorization are required to use separate forms 
and letters required by the governing M-300 schedule or 
other order. 

The simplified procedure (the “‘one-letter’’ plan) had 
permitted a person requesting an extension of his authori- 
zation to use allocated chemicals to write a single letter to 
W PB listing all allocated chemicals and allied products for 
which an extension of authorization for use was requested 
beyond the limit set by Order M-300 or any other chemicals 
bureau order. 

For the purpose of distributing heavy chemicals through- 
out this area, Southern States Chemical Corp. will build a 
plant in Atlanta, Ga., it has been announced. The building, 
which will comprise two stories at the front and one story 
at the rear, will front 80 feet on Marietta Street and extend 


back for approximately 175 feet, H. M. Thompson, vice- 
president, said. Southern States Chemicals Corp. recently 
incorporated the industrial chemicals division of Hercules 
Powder Co. and will serve North and South Carolina, Geor- 


gia, Alabama and Tennessee. 


GREENVILLE « CAROLINA 


ESIAGLISHED 1902 


PLANTS + KNITTING MILLS + DYE HOUSES 


WATER + WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 
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ALL POSTWAR PLANS MUST BE 


Streamlined! 


and tor three years HENLEY plans have been de 
liberately and methodically directed to perfecting an 
unexcelled postwar— 


PAPER SERVICE 


For textile Manufacturers 


War may have slightly cramped our style! But by 
no means has it halted our effort or discouraged our 
ambition. 


As evidence—FOUR warehouse and sales service cen- 
ters, compared with two, three years ago. And HEN- 
LEY customers know our unending ‘striving to keep 
them supplied with necessities. These include—among 
scores of standard paper items—such requirements as 


Printed or Plain Cone Wraps, in white, color, 
kraft, M-G finish; wax wraps for rayon and 
combination yarn—Slasher Tape and auto- 
matic machine labeling tape—Sealing Tapes 
of all popular kinds—and not least, especially 
made Waterproof Case Liners to your own 
specifications. 

For Service on YOUR Needs 

Please address High Point O fice 


HENLEY PAPER CO. 


(Formerly Parker Paper Co.) 
Distributors & Converters 
HIGH POINT, N. C. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. GASTONIA, N. C. 


Southern Paper Products Division, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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SOUTHERN OFFIC 


Commission Throwing Facilities Offered 


Formation of a new textile organization at Woonsocket, 
R. I., Synthetic Yarns, Inc., was announced last month by 
C. R. Steedman, president and treasurer. The firm, incor- 
porated in Delaware June 30, has taken over the Woon- 
socket rayon plant formerly belonging to Manville-Jenckes 
Corp. and the throwing plant at Lowell, Mass., previously 
known as the yarn division of Textron, Inc. Other officers 
of the concern are G. R. Lockhart, vice-president in charge 
of the rayon plant; T. Leo Power, vice-president in charge 
of the throwing plant; and Warren A. Seem, vice-president 
and sales manager. 

The output of rayon yarn of the new firm has already 
been contracted for, but the services of the throwing plant 
are available for commission throwing for the hosiery and 
other trades through Atlantic Rayon Corp., which has been 
designated as selling agent. 


Wool Import Quota Plan Proposed 


An import quota plan to control the importation of wool 
and wool textiles in the post-war period has been submitted 
to Congress by a group representing wool growers, wool 
textile manufacturers, labor and commercial organizations. 
The quota plan was written by Curt E. Forstmann, president 
of the Forstmann Woolen Co., after a series of conferences 
with wool growers, wool textile manufacturers, importers, 
retail merchants and representatives of labor, and sponsors 
of the plan will attempt to have it written into the reciprocal 
trade treaty act when and if the act is renewed by Congress. 

The plan provides for the importation of wool, wool 
waste, yarns and woven and knitted textiles on a ratio 
based on past importations and on our own volume of 
domestic production and consumption. Any increase in the 
use of wool and wool products in this country would auto- 
matically act similarly upon the domestic markets for for- 
eign products. Under the plan, its supporters declare, 
internal prices for raw wool and wool fabrics would be 
dictated by the needs of our own internal highly competitive 
economy instead of being subjected to unreasonable depres- 
sion by the constant threat of the dumping here of foreign 
imports. Such regulations, it is pointed out, would not only 
increase opportunities for expanding domestic markets for 
foreign wool and wool textile products, but would also 
strengthen our own industries, safeguarding the employ- 
ment at high wage levels of hundreds of thousands of 
workers. 

Average imports of woolen and worsted fabrics during 
the past 25 years, the quota plan declares, have had an 
approximate annual landed value of $14,620,000, repre- 
senting between two and three per cent of our total domes- 
tic production. Average production of wool in the United 
States is now between 425,000,000 and 450,000,000 grease 
pounds annually, while our average consumption approxi- 


PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 


All Type Colors on Cotton Yarns 
PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, NW. C. 
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mates 600,000,000 pounds. In the post-war period it is 
estimated that this consumption will reach 700,000,000 
pounds annually. This deficit, amounting to more than 30 
per cent of our total consumption, is met with foreign 
wools. 

In connection with the difficulties that beset the wool 
textile industry at the present time and that loom in the 
near future, Dr. William Y. Elliott, director of the office 
of civilian requirements for the War Production Board, 
testified before the Smith congressional committee to inves- 
tigate executive agencies that wool and textile mills of 
France and Belgium have a capacity larger than the total 
capacity of the American wool textile industry and that 
they are practically undamaged at the present time. He 
advocated that coal, the only element lacking, be supplied 
these mills so that they might resume production and thus 
ease the strain on American mills which are having to pro- 
duce low price products for home and abroad. 


New Material Produced By Oakite 


What is described as a more effective way to control 
slime, odors, mold and formation of lime scale deposits in 
humidifying equipment and systems is announced by Oakite 
Products, Inc., of 57 Thames Street, New York 6, N. Y. A 
new chemical development known as Oakite Composition 
No. 52 when added to water supplies in small quantities 1s 
said to maintain humidifying systems in clean condition by 
controlling or inhibiting formation of slime and lime scale 
deposits for extremely long periods. The material is a white 
powder, completely soluble in water. It is reported to have 
highly potent germicidal and fungistatic properties that 
make it effective in combating growth of various bacterial 
and mold organisms. Shutdown of equipment for mainte- 
nance is greatly minimized. The material is odorless in 
powder or solution form, safe to use and non-toxic. A four- 
page special service report gives further details and direc- 
tions for using. Copies may be obtained by writing to the 
manufacturer. 


J. N. Pease Offices Are Moved 


]. N. Pease & Co. has transferred its offices from the 
Johnston Building to larger quarters at 1191/, East Fifth 
Street, Charlotte. Col. J. N. Pease, who supervised con- 
struction activities at Fort Bragg, N. C., the Army's largest 
held artillery post, and who served later in the Pacific the 
atre, has been discharged from active military duty and has 
resumed management of the engineering firm. 


COOLING — VENTILATING 
MOISTENING — HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING INSTALLATIONS 


ENGINEERING AND SERVICE 


NDUSTRIAL 
COOLING & MOISTENING CO., INC. 


PHONE 7719 - - - - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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MACHINE 


LABORATORY 
CONTROLLED 


SCIENTIFICALLY 
INSPECTED 


x 
These three phases in the pro- 
duction of Carter Travelers are 
interlocking. Starting with the 
exact science of metallurgy and 
continuing through automatic 
precision machine manufactur- 
ing to inspection checks from 
formulae to packaging, every 
known scientific measure of 
control is practiced to insure 


perfection. 


DIVISION OF 


A. B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA N.C 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 MAIN STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Eastern (Including Canada) C. £. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. $33, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
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“Ties a weaver’s knot 
with tails automatically 
scissor-clipped.” 


ABINGTON WEAVERS KNOTTER 


Automatic features of this Knotter enable a new hand to 
-- - tie perfect knots, tight, compact, 
positively non-slip, with ends 
clipped uniformly any length from 
5/8” down to minus 1/16”. Speed 
of tying materially increases 
winder output, while quality of 
knots safeguards and speeds other 
processes as well. 


REQUEST KNOTTER CATALOG 


ABINGTON 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Vacuum Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 
OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. * CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Illustration shows a few of the different straps manufactured by us 


All of our textile leathers are manufactured from 
Oak Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Leathers 
are made from packer hides, selected for substance, 
weight and fibre strength. Our Hairon Leathers are 
made from foreign hides that are selected for textile 
purposes and are especially adapted for this work, 
owing to the extra length of the fibres. 


We manufacture all types of textile leathers for 
cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. 


Bancroft Belting Co. 


145 HIGH STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Warehouse and Southern Distributor 
CAROLINA SUPPLY COMPANY — GREENVILLE, S. C 


Industrial Electronics Information Offered 


To provide an understanding of the principles of elec- 
tronics and an idea of the part electronics will play in future 
industrial developments, a 20-page book entitled, Imtroduc- 
tion to Electronics, has been produced by the Allis-Chalmers 
Mtg. Co. of Milwaukee, Wis. The new educational bulletin 
was prepared by Dr. Walther Richter, recognized as one of 
the outstanding engineers in this promising electrical field. 
A brief discussion on the fundamentals of conversion and 
control of electric power in a load prefaces introduction of 
the subject of electron tubes. Approaching this subject as 
a guide for application engineers, instead of tube designers, 
the book explains that the electron tube is a new control 
element which is nothing but a special type of rheostat or 
switch. The discussion of tubes is divided into two main 
parts: vacuum and gaseous. 

Differences between a vacuum tube and the equivalent 
mechanical device, methods of specifying tube performance 
application of tube characteristics for design purposes, and 
use of the high speed response of the tube are explained. 
Clearly presented are principles of tube detector action with 
applications, and principles of tube oscillators with appli- 
cation to induction and dielectric heating. Line drawings, 
curves and sketches add materially to comprehension. The 
booklet, E6358, is available upon request. 


Catalog Lists Page Leather Products 


Page Belting Co., which has its main office and factory 
at Concord, N. H., is distributing this month a new cata- 
log on the firm's line of leather belting and industrial 
leather and miscellaneous leather products. Among pro- 
ducts manufactured by this 75-year-old concern are flat 
belting, link belting, belting maintenance items, round belt- 
ing, V-belting, as well as spindle bumpers, check straps, 
harness straps, lug straps and other loom leathers for the 
textile industry. Copies of the catalog may be secured upon 
request to the company. 


|. T. T. Library Contains 3,950 Volumes 


Ward Delaney, president of the Institute of Textile Tech- 
nolngy at Charlottesville, Va., has announced that the in- 
stitute’s technical library now contains a total of 3,950 
volumes. The collection was made despite war conditions 
and almost complete lack of access to European book 
sources. Dr. Julian F. Smith is 1. T. T. technical librarian. 


Shell Oil Producing Resin Chemicals 


Shell Oil Co. recently began the production of two new 
chemicals which are expected to be the starting point for a 
broad new field of plastics and resins, according to a com- 
pany announcement. The two chemicals are allyl alcohol 
and allyl chloride, which are being made at the new allyl 
unit of the company at Deer Park, near Houston, Tex. This 
unit was placed in operation for the first time a few weeks 
ago, according to the company, which further states that this 
is the first unit in the country to begin commercial produc. 
tion of allyl chloride, and the second to begin commercial 
production of allyl alcohol. 

While many products derived from allyl chloride are 
pharmaceuticals, this chemical is expected to give rise to 
new plastics and resins based on carbohydrates, such as 
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starch, cellulose and sugar. Allyl alcohol is said to open the 
way to a new group ol the romsetting resins. It can be mad¢ 
to react with organic acid, anhydrides such as adipic acid, 
or with phthallic anhydride to give polymerizable esters. 
These allyl esters are liquid materials which will harden to 
clear transparent solids under the influence of heat and a 
peroxide catalyst, since pressure is not necessary. 

Allyl resins are contact pressure resins in the formation 
of laminate with fiber base materials such as glass cloth, 
rayon, paper Or Canvas, the only pressure required during 
the setting being that of the contact plate, which furnishes a 
smooth, hard and glossy surface. 


Robert & Co. Describes Activities 


The “clinical approach” used in the construction of many 
industrial buildings, by Robert & Co. of Atlanta, Ga., archi 
tects and engineers, is cited in a booklet portraying the 
work of this organization during the past 25 years as build. 
ers of textile plants and villages 

Teamwork of a highly specialized nature, the booklet 
states, 1s vital, just as in the famous Mayo Clinic. As an 
illustration of this approach to an undertaking, the booklet 
shows the manner in which the organization tackled the job 
of constructing the B. F. Goodrich Co. Martha Mills at 
Silvertown, Ga. Starting with the textile department, which 
was responsible for the whole job, the charts show how each 
department of the company is called in to perform its par- 
ticular function. 


New Lubricant Is Developed 


Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. has announced the 
development of a new non-mineral lubricant described as 
appropriate for use by the textile industry. It contains no 
petroleum oils, can be manufactured to any desired viscosity 
and is wax-free. At the present time it ts restricted to war 
uses. 


A ‘Checklist on Reconversion Personnel Practices,’ com- 
prising 152 questions confronting management during the 
transition from war to peace, has been compiled by the 
Labor Relations Institute of New York. The list includes 
wage and salary stabilization, manpower utilization and 
collective bargaining. The relationship between successful 
business operations and effective employer-employee rela- 
tions are discussed by the editors in a foreword. 


CLEANSER 


TEXTILE 
SCRUBBING POWDER 


Abrasive and Soluble Cleansers 
Floor Squeegees and Rakes 
Replacement Rubbers 

Hand and Machine Scrub Brushes 


Immediate Shipments 


ASHEVILLE-NORATH-CAROLINA 
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WHAT DETERMINES THE QUALITY 
OF WOOLEN & WORSTED FABRICS? 


It takes more than good wool to make a good 
fabric. Good processing is also essential and one 
of the most important processes is the carding. 
Good carding requires not only good card cloth- 
ing, but also the right card clothing for the 
purpose. 


There’s no better card clothing than Ashworth; 
and Ashworth representatives . . . all practical 
card men... will be glad to consult with you on 
your card clothing problems. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. (Woolen Div.) 


FALL RIVER*#! WORCESTER*! PHILADELPHIA*t! ATLANTAT! 
GREENVILLE?! CHARLOTTE?! DALLAS#! (Textile Supply Co.) 


*Factory tRepair Shop {Distributing Point 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted, Silk Rayon and Asbestos Cards and for all types of 
Napping Machinery. Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for 
Special Purposes. Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire. Sole Distribu- 
tors for Platt’s Metallic Wire. Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed. 


PIONEERS IN 
CARD CLOTHIN 
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PAGE 


LEATHER 
BELTING 


FLAT, ROUND 
LINK & VEE 


Made from the finest 
selection of belting hides 


Especially constructed for all types of loom drives 


PAGE BELTING CO. 


CONCORD, N. H., U. 


OBITUARY 


C A. Spencer, president of Valdese (N. C.) Mfg. Co., 
died July 6 at Morganton, N. C., as the result of a heart 
attack suffered a week previously. He is survived by three 
sons, one daughter and one brother. 


Maj. Lionel P. Adams, 37, former secretary of the Tex 
tile Export Association and of the general arbitration coun 
cil of the Cotton-Textile Institute, died last month as the 
result of airplane crash injuries suffered in New Guinea 
He had entered the Army Air Forces in 1942 as a second 
lieutenant. Survivors include his parents and one brother. 


Herbert J. Winn, 74, chairman of the board and former 
president of Taylor Instrument Companies at Rochester, N. 


> 


Y.. died unexpectedly June 2 He had been associated 


with the Taylor organization since 1893. 


ASSISTANTS 
Our Service Engineers are 
willing at all times to help 
you from their experience. 
They are all mill men, not 
just Ring Traveler Salesmen. 
Southern Representatives 


D. J. QUILLEN 
Box 443 Spartanburg, 8. C. 


D. C. ANDERSON 
Box 629 Cedartown, Ga. 


ITERLING RING TRAVELER C 


Thermolier Unit Heater Again Available 


The Grinnell Co., Inc., of Providence, R. I., has an- 
nounced that production of its Thermolier unit heater with 
copper tubes has been resumed. Twelve points of superiority 
are claimed for Thermolier, among them the following 
exclusive internal cooling leg in which condensate cooling 
is so efficient that a single thermostatic trap can be used: 
pronounced pitch of each U-tube provides positive and 
complete drainage of condensation, assuring full heating 
efhciency and elimination of noisy and destructive water 
hammer; each tube is an expansion bend and allows for 
variations in expansion and contraction; safety and dur- 
ability result from the product's construction. A supple. 
mentary device of interest is the Grinnell ““Duotherm Con- 
trol,” which automatically maintains, by remote control, 
whatever temperature might be required. A descriptive 
catalog may be obtained from the company. 


The Office of Price Administration has filed suits in a 
New York City Federal court seeking $141,292 in treble 
damages from Woodside Cotton Mills of Greenville, S. C.., 
and the firm's selling agent, Iselin-Jefferson Co. OPA 
charges the sale of “more than 10,000 dozen cotton mattress 
covers at over-ceiling prices.” 

Whuite-Park Mills Co. of Concord, N. C., was charged 
by the War Production Board with diverting “at least 256,- 
571 pounds of knitting yarns to unrated orders.” For the 
remainder of the third quarter the company was ordered to 
set aside for later delivery, on rated orders, its entire pro- 
duction of yarn and not to deliver any yarn on unrated 
orders, unless specifically authorized in writing to do so 


by WPB. 


TEXTILE FINISHES 
for COTTON, RAYONS and MIXTURES 


TEXTILE OILS — HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Charlotte, North Carolina Founded 1914 
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A.S.T.M. Takes Action On Standards 


At its 48th annual meeting in New York June 27—held 
to a single executive session because of war restrictions—the 
American Society for Testing Materials authorized the adop- 


tion as formal standards some 35 tentatives previously 


published and the adoption of some 40 revisions in existing 


standards. Since action on the formal standards, as distinct 
from tentatives, can be taken only at an annual meeting of 
the society, a business session was imperative and further- 
more, culminating work over many months, changes are to 
be submitted to the members involving the by-laws, these 
changes providing for a larger board of directors, clarifica- 
These 


changes are intended to have the society prepared for a 


tion of certain membership matters. and others. 


most intensive peacetime continuing expansion of its work 
involving standardization of specifications and tests and the 
extensive research on properties of engineering materials. 

The society's committee on standards, which has been 
functioning for many years, held a special meeting so that 
new tentatives and revisions of tentatives could be approved, 
thus eliminating consideration of these at the business seés- 
sion. This committee functions throughout the year review- 
ing recommendations from the society's standing commit- 
tees to determine that a concensus has been reached. Some 
55 new tentatives were accepted, a number which compares 
favorably with recent years, indicating that there is little 
diminution in the society's standardization work. Many 
existing tentatives were revised. 

The new officers of the society,-whose terms became effec 
tive at the close of the annual meeting, include as president, 
]. Townsend, materials engineer, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Inc., New York; vice-president, T. A. Boyd, head of 
the fuel department, research laboratories division, General 
Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich.; and the following five mem- 
bers of the executive committee: John R. Freeman, Jr., L. J. 
Markwardt, Carlton H. Rose, L. P. Spalding and William 
A. Zinzow. 


Sirrine Wins Third Advertising Award 


A national award for outstanding advertising in general 
magazines has been won by }. E. Sirrine Co. of Greenville, 
S. C., for the third consecutive year. The company received 
the award of merit in the annual national contest for creative 
advertising sponsored by the National Advertising Agency 
network and also received, for the second time, the award 
of merit for use of art, illustration and typography. 


A new enterprise related to textiles, the American Sheet 
Metal Textile Co., has been organized at Dallas, N. C., it 
has been announced. Charter for the company authorizes 
capital of $50,000. Incorporators are L. M. Ingle, president; 
C. C, Walker, secretary-treasurer of the company; and S. B. 
Dolley, Gastonia lawyer, attorney for the new firm. 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLOG., GREENVILLE, C. 


Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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Hosiery and Underwear manufacturers in all 
parts of the country have found Burk-Schier 
wet-processing agents the most effective and 
economical for scouring, bleaching, dyeing and 
finishing. Call in one of our Technical Service 
Men on your wet-processing problems. There is 
a Burk-Schier product made to suit your needs. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CUD CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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CLOVERLEAF 


New type cone drive spindle and fetens available at end of war. 


PERFORMANCE IS PROOF 


VOGEL FROST-PROOP HYDRANT 


For farms, dairies and all outside in- 
stallations. Running water every doy 
of the yeor. Will never freeze when 
properly installed. Nearly 100,000 
in use, 


.-.and the proof of Vogel 
performance is daily be- 
ing recorded on farms 
and ing war 
throughout the nation. 
There, where endurance 
is gauged by capacity to 
serve under the most try- 
ing conditions, you will 
find Vogel Closets and 
Frost-Proof Hydrants 
demonstrating again and 
again the built-in satisfac- 
tion that is the cornerstone 
of the Vogel tradition. 
Good judgment dictates 
that, for your next job, you 
Specify Vogel. 


industries 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. 
Wilmington 99, Delaware 


Production of Woven Synthetics Listed 


Production of 410,000,000 yards of rayon broad woven 


fabrics (other than tire fabrics) during the first quarter of 
$96.000.000 
yards produced during the last 1944 quarter. It is a decrease 


of three i23.000.000 yards 


1945 is an increase of four per cent over the 


trom the 
produc ed in the first 1944 quarter. 


per cent, however, 
Chief items to register 
decreases from first 1944 quarter production were standard 
taffetas and lining goods. 

The 41,000,000 pounds of rayon and nylon tire and fuel 
cell fabrics produced during the first 1945 quarter is 15 per 
cent above the 36,000,000 pounds produced during the last 
1944 quarter and more than double the production of the 
first 1944 quarter when 20,000,000 pounds were produced. 

These statistics were compiled by the industry division, 
Bureau of the Census, for the textile, clothing and leather 
bureau of the War Production Board from quarterly reports 
from manufacturers whose production accounts for practi- 
cally the entire output of the rayon weaving industry. Esti- 
mates are included for a few mills whose reports were not 
received in time for tabulation. 

Production in all fabric groups during the first quarter of 
1945 was greater in all groups save rayon mixtures. The 
largest increase was in the production of 100 per cent fila- 
ment yarn goods. Production of these fabrics increased from 
266,000,000 yards in the fourth 1944 quarter to 276,000,000 
yards in the first 1945 quarter, or about four per cent. First 
quarter 1945 production, however, was six per cent less than 
the 295,000,000 yards woven during the first 1944 quarter. 

Production of spun rayons increased 11 per cent from 
39,800,000 yards in the fourth 1944 quarter to 44,000,000 
yards in the first 1945 quarter and was three per cent above 
the 43,000,000 yards woven in the first 1944 quarter. Pro. 
duction of 24,000,000 yards of nylon, silk, glass and other 
fabrics in the first 1945 quarter is a decrease of 24 per cent 
from the 31,000,000 yards produced in the fourth 1944 
quarter. 


Directory Lists Allis-Chalmers Equipment 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. is now distributing a compre. 
hensive directory of products. and engineering literature de- 
scribing the lines of equipment it furnishes to nearly every 
The major portion of the directory is devoted to a 
listing of more than 1,600 product types. 


industry. 
New products 
added since the previous directory, such as induction and 
dielectric heating equipment, are indicated by a star for easy 
identification. 

Engineering literature is arranged according to product 
discussed with new bulletins 
offered in this section of the directory are written by engi- 


bulletins also starred. The 


neers who are outstanding authorities in thetr respective 
helds. 
charts. 


In most cases the literature contains operating data, 
formulas and technical information of value to the 
man who specifies and buys equipment. Copies of the direc- 
tory of products and engineering literature are available 
upon request. 


Air Duct Magnet Now Available 
The new Stearns air duct magnet, for use in connection 
with textile processing equipment and designed to attract 
and collect miscellaneous tramp iron particles in air-driven 
material, has been placed on the market, according to an- 
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nouncement by Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co. of Milwaukee, 
Wis. The air duct magnet, it is claimed, also tends to arrest 


the flow of non-magnetic objects which may be found in 
cotton, wool and other. materials. 


This air dust magnet, as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, is installed in the flow so that material passes over 
the face of the magnet, arranged with step-like working 
faces covered with non-sparking stainless steel and designed 
in various sizes. It can be wound for any standard direct 
current voltage which may be available in the customer's 
plant. After suitable period of run or service the collected 
tramp iron may be discharged into a suitable receptacle 
below by opening the electrical circuit to the magnet. 


Textile Exporters Are Granted Extension 


Exporters of textiles have been allowed an extension of 
nearly three months in the time limit by which they may 
complete deliveries on contracts entered into before June 4, 
1945, at prices that include export premiums that were per- 
mitted at that time but are no longer allowed, OPA has 
announced. This action, effective July 10, 1945, sets Oct. 4, 
1945, as the new time limit, instead of July 15, 1945, the 
date originally fixed. OPA said that the extension was nec- 
essary because difficulties of production and shipping made 
it impossible for some exporters to complete their outstand- 
ing contracts by the former July 15 deadline. A longer 
period is also necessary to avoid interference with the For- 
eign Economic Administration’s export licensing procedure 
and with the procurement programs of foreign governments. 


Raw silk imported into the United States during the 
first quarter of 1945 amounted to 173,000 pounds, the 
Department of Commerce has announced. Imports in 
the corresponding quarter of 1944 were only 500 pounds 
There was a total of 33,000 pounds of raw silk imported 
during the whole of 1944. 


| 


GENERAL MILL REPAIRS 


Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original diameter 
METHOD OF RAISING FLUTES PATENTED, NO. 1,887,510 


Give a Thial 


Cc. E. HONEYCUTT 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 
1337 West Second Avenue © Gastonia, North Carolina 
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Fire Protection-— 
in the Bag 


During combat, every precaution 
is taken to prevent damage within 
the crews quarters. Sailors must 
stow bedding, spare clothing and 
other gear in fire-proof cotton 
sea bags. 


Made of a heavy blue cotton duck 
cloth, these sca bags are coated 
with a fire-retardent synthetic resin. 
They're tightly packed, jammed 
full of every necessity of today's 
greatest travelers...safe from 
weather and fire. 


The many uses of cotton by our 


Navy alone has made cotton onc 
of the most vital of war materials. 


In the Wet End of Textile Finish- 
ing, Butterworth Machines are 
working day and night—bleach- 


ing, boiling-out, drying, calender- 

ing, dycing 

Butterworth Engincers offer their 

cooperation to mills seeking to in- 

cfease productive capacity ... to 

repair or replace obsolete equipment 
to new bes 


to improve plant layout 


All our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
to help solve finishing problems, 
and aid im your post-war plans. 
Write for folder “Announcing a 
Policy on Orders Taken Now for 
Post-War Delivery.” 

H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Serving the Textile Industry since 1820 
Main Office and Works, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


The Finmhing Machine 
Prowidence, | Cheriotre, N. C. 1211 
Bu iding Ontarne, W. Westewey Co. 


Butterwort 


Better-Engineered Instruments 
for Every Textile Operation 


Designed and built by pioneers of textile instrumenta- 
tion, Foxboro Instruments give you unerring guidance and 
control of production ...and keep on giving it for years 
without maintenance. Foxboro makes complete lines of 
indicators, recorders and controllers for temperature, 
pressure, flow, humidity and liquid level. Also special 
instrument control systems for: 


TEMPERATURE - Efficient automatic control systems for 
skein, package and rotary dyeing .. . and for kiers, slash- 


ers, dryers and scouring. 


PRESSURE - Pneumatic roll-loading systems that improve 
uniformity of output from dye padders, mercerizers, etc. 


Write for detailed information on the instrumentation 
you require. The Foxboro Company. 82 Neponset Ave., 


Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 


FOXBORO \struments 


REG U.S. PAT. OFF 


Wage Adjustments in South Analyzed 


Analysis of applications for upward adjustment of wages 
in the textile industry approved by the Fourth Regional 
War Labor Board, resulting from the textile decision ren- 
dered by the national WLB in February, shows that of the 
443 textile applications from six Southeastern states, 97 per 
cent of the mills obtained approval for an across-the-board 
wage increase of 5 cents; 24 per cent obtained approval for 
establishment of a 55-cent minimum for both hourly and 
piece rate employees; 39 obtained approval to pay a third 
shift differential, and 21 per cent secured approval to in- 
stitute a vacation plan. 

Review of the analysis by states shows the following 
trends among mills: 

Alabama—Of 32 mills, 95 per cent requested five cents 
across the board: 65 per cent a 55-cent minimum; 62 per 
cent a third shift premium and 34 per cent a vacation plan. 

Georgia—Sixty-one mills all requested five cents across 
the board, while 21 per cent of that number asked a 55-cent 
minimum; 19 per cent a third shift premium and 21 per 
cent a vacation plan. 

North Carolina—Of 212 mills, 99 per cent asked five 
cents across the board; 25 per cent a 55-cent minimum; 35 
per cent a third shift premium and 16 per cent a vacation 
plan. 

South Carolina—Of 111 mills, 95 per cent wanted five 
cents across the board; 11 per cent a 55-cent minimum; 53 
per cent a third shift premium and 24 per cent a vacation 
plan. 

Tennessee—Of eight mills, 87 per cent asked five cents 
across the board; none a 55-cent minimum; 25 per cent a 
third shift premium, and 25 per cent a vacation plan. 

Virginia—Of 19 mills, five cents across the board was 
requested by 78 per cent; 31 per cent a 55-cent minimum; 
36 per cent a third shift differential and 47 per cent a vaca- 
tion plan. 


Fairbanks, Morse Bulletins Released 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Pomona, Calif., has issued two 
bulletins relative to improvements in the pumps which are 
manufactured by the company. One of these bulletins deals 
with the Fairbanks-Morse Figure 6920 oil lubricated turbine 
pump and is known as Publication AQB400.1, while the 
second is about the low-lift, large capacity line of pumps 
known as Fairbanks-Morse Niagara Propeller Pumps. This 
latter bulletin is designated as AQBS00.1. 


Carpet Industry Plans for Future 


Planning of necessary action to be taken to enable workers 
in mills to be fully employed and merchandise made to meet 
consumer needs during reconversion and post war period 
has been underway for the past two years, according to Leroy 
A. Beers, president of the Institute of Carpet Manufacturers 
of America, Inc. Most carpet mills, he said, have organized 
their own post-war committees and the institute has made 
specific recommendations for industry action, most of which 
have been carried out. Industry committees were appointed 
for specific tasks and a national survey was made covering 
retail, consumer, press, advertising, etc., to check committee 
opinions. Working with committees in planning for future 
merchandising are committees representing the National 
Retail Furniture Association. The institute has made several 
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post-war economic surveys to ascertain the demands for 
carpets and rugs and has concluded that in the post-war years 
the rate of scales of the industry can be made 50 per cent 
higher than in the immediate pre-war years. 


Rayon Fabric Picture Clearing Up 


The estimated supply of rayon broad woven fabrics avail- 
able for civilian items, which dropped to 312,000,000 yards 
in the second quarter of this year, is expected to increase to 
424,000,000 yards in the third quarter, and to 339,000,000 
yards in the fourth auarter of this year, according to the 
War Production Board. Total production of rayon fabrics 
for all purposes is expected to continue at the second quar- 
ter level of 375,000,000 yards in the last two quarters of 
this year. However, a larger portion of the total is expected 
to be available for civilian production in the latter part of 
the year because military requirements for rayon textiles are 
expected to decrease as a result of victory in Europe. 

Almost every manufacturer of rayon and other synthetic 
fabrics will be granted a temporary limited increase in his 
maximum average price for at least the July 1-Sept. 30, 
1945, quarter, pending examination of applications for in- 
dividual relief under a new procedure announced by the 
Office of Price Administration. This is one feature of an 
amendment, effective June 30, 1945, containing three 
groups of changes in the maximum average price order for 
rayon and other synthetic fabrics. 

At the same time, OPA has further postponed to July 14, 
1945, the final date for filing of base-period reports by 
manufacturers. On and after Aug. 5, no manufacturer may 
sell goods covered by the order until his report has been 
acknowledged by OPA. These dates have been extended 
two weeks to give manufacturers an opportunity to draw up 
reports reflecting the changes made in the fabric coverage 
of the order. 


Henry Walke Plans Charlotte Branch 


Henry Walke Corp. of Norfolk, Va., distributor of tex- 
tile supplies, will open a branch in Charlotte on Jan. 1, 
1946, it has been announced. The corporation has leased a 
building at 1310 South Tryon Street in Charlotte at a total 
cost of $30,000 for a five-year period. Along with the 
building, the corporation leased land fronting 99 feet on 
South Tryon Street and extending 380 feet through the 
block to Winifred Street. 


DIRECT ROUTE TO SPINNING SUCCESS! 


You're on the right highway, following the direct route to better spin- 

These superior travelers are products of craftmanship, manu- 

_ARY factured under the rigid Dary process that assures uniform- 

Vy \w and long life. See your nearest Dary representative. 
J TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

PROCESSED c. 043, 5. ¢. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 


SUPERIORITY HH. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, 5. C. 


SoFTER, BETTER KNITTING 
COTTON YARNS—DYED OR BLEACHED— 


| Emulsions—Hydrocop and 3B Softener —condition 
and soften cotton yarns, mercerized, dyed or bleached. Used 
by hundreds of mills for over 25 years to assure proper regain, 
speed up twist, produce even-running yarns and clearer stitch. 
Laurel Hydrocop and 3B Softener will not turn rancid or discolor 
yarn on standing. Easily applied over roller trough or cone 
winders, quilling frames, or twisters. If you want softer, better knit- 


ting yarns to help you meet specifications, send for a trial order of 
these veteran emulsions, Laure] Hydrocop and 3B Softener today. 


For Victory— 
SOAPS Buy Extra War Bonds 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC- 


Wm. H. Bertolet's Sons Established 1909 


Cotton Mill fin & Men Know 


“AKRON” LEATHER BELTS 
“CASCADE” “SPIN TWIST” 


for Looms for Spinners and Twisters 


Less slip—Not affected by machinery oil— More 
picks per minute — Lower cost per bolt or skien 


THE 
AKRON BELTING CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 — Suppliers te the Textile industry for 59 Years 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES, 


RALPH GOSSETT & WM. 1. MOORE The AKRON SELTING COMPANY 
15 Auguete Street, Greenville, &. C. 406 $. 2nd St., Memphis, Tenn. 
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CONDOR 
RUBBER 
COVERED 
ROLLS 


WITH 


FLEXLASTIC* 


COVERING 


help maintain your production, give 
you longer wear and trouble-free service 


On mercerizing range, scutcher, padding machine, 


. 


washer or other textile equipment which requires rubber 
covering, Condor Rolls and Rubber-Lined Tanks increase 
production with long life and trouble-free service. 


Each is designed for your specific job. Each is suited 
to your particular operating conditions and give you 
maximum service and efficiency. 


FACTORIES: North Charleston, S. C.; Passaic, N. J.; Neenah, Wis. 


KEEP AHEAD WITH MANHATTAN 


* The term FLEXLASTICS is an exclusive MANHATTAN trade mark. 


Sist YEAR Only MANHATTAN can make FLEXLASTICS. 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 
Executive Offices Passaic, New Jersey 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 


John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


(Ready to Serve You) 


G. E. Offers Electronics Training Course 


A new industrial electronics talking slide firm training 
course which offers a thoroughly practical and quickly 
grasped understanding of the subject of industrial electron- 
ics, has been arranged by General Electric Co. Carefully 
organized for presentation in 12 sessions, the new course 1s 
expected to have wide use throughout industry wherever 
electronic equipment is applied or a knowledge of it is 
required. 

In industrial plants, says G. E., the course is expected to 
provide electrical personnel with sufficient theory and appli- 
cation information to acquaint them with electronics in 
general; production and process engineers engaged in re- 
ducing production costs should find that it offers innumer- 
able practical suggestions; designing engineers involved 
with improving products should obtain much stimulation 
and a variety of new ideas; practical electricians should 
acquire from it an increased working knowledge of elec- 
tricity and ample information to encourage them to install 
and service electronic equipment; and production managers 
and plant superintendents should discover a wealth of op- 
portunities for cracking open production bottlenecks by 
electronic methods. 

Presented throughout in a clear, non-technical manner, 
the course consists of 12 talking slide films (35-mm. film 
strips and 16-inch, 33 1/3 r.p.m. records) approximately. 30 
minutes in length; 25 copies each of 12 lecture review 
booklets keyed to the slide films; an instructor's manual 
covering the presentation of all 12 lectures; and an attrac- 
tive, sturdily constructed carrying case designed to accom- 
modate the complete course. 


Half-Year Rayon Shipments Show Gain 


Total domestic rayon shipments during the first half of 
1945 at 381,500,000 pounds were ten per cent above the 
corresponding 1944 total of 345,500,000 pounds, according 
to the Rayon Organon, published by the Textile Economics 
Bureau, Inc. Expanded tire yarn output accounted for the 
increase, states Organon. Six months’ 1945 yarn shipments 
aggregated 299,000,000 pounds against 262,900,000 pounds 
during the same 1944 period, a 13.7 per cent increase. 
Almost all the increase occurred in the viscose and cupra 
yarn deliveries which expanded by 20 per cent from 179,- 
200,000 pounds during the first half of 1944 to 215,100,000 
pounds this year. Acetate yarn shipments and staple fiber 
shipments were essentially equal for the two periods. Total 
domestic rayon shipments during June at 64,700,000 pounds 
showed a four per cent decline from the record May level, 
states Organon. Fewer working days in June account for 
this trend. During the month, viscose and cupra yarn deliv- 
eries totaled 36,800,000 pounds and acetate filament yarn 
14,100,000 pounds, a total of 50,900,000 pounds of yarn. 
Corresponding May figures were 38,300,000 pounds of 
viscose and cupra and 14,600,000 pounds of acetate for 
total filament yarn shipments of 52,900,000 pounds. 

Staple fiber deliveries of 13,800,000 pounds in June were 
split between 10,700,000 pounds of viscose and 3,100,000 
pounds of acetate staple. Similar May data gave a total of 
14,300,000 pounds of staple, of which 11,100,000 pounds 
was viscose and 3,200,000 pounds acetate. All rayon stocks 
continued low with 8,700,000 pounds on hand on June 30. 
Viscose and cupra yarn amounted to 4,500,000 pounds, ace- 
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tate yarn was 1,500,000 pounds, and staple fiber totaled 
2,700,000 pounds. To the end of May, rayon shipments for 
defense uses showed no decline, in spite of V-E Day having 
passed. Of the 248,000,000 pounds of rayon yarn shipped 
to domestic customers tn the first five months of 1945, about 
75,000,000 pounds was tire yarn and 44,000,000 pounds 
was other rated and programmed uses, Organon states. 
Therefore, 119,000,000 pounds or 48 per cent of the do- 
mestic shipments were rated or programmed, the balance of 
[ree yarn amounting to 129,000,000 pounds or 52 per cent 
of the total. A decline in rayon purchases for military uses 
is anti ipated during the third quarter. In spite of continued 
expansion in the tire yarn field, regular and intermediate 
tenacity rayon yarn output should not be affected over the 
balance of the year, although staple fiber output may drop 
by 15 to 20 per cent over this period. 


WPB Asks for Production Reports 


A representative group of mills has been asked by the 
War Production Board to submit weekly telegraphic reports 
on their production of cotton, woolen, worsted or synthetic 
yarns and woven fabrics, in order to measure the results of 
the current textile production drive, WPB has announced. 
Agency officials said they were hopeful that this production 
drive would increase mill output by 30 per cent. The weekly 
report will cover the pounds of sale yarn and yards of woven 
fabric produced and the quantity in each of the cotton, 
woolen, worsted and synthetic categories. Manufacturers 
will also continue to make reports on tire cord, duck and 
other special programs, even though part of such data will be 
incorporated in the over-all fabric report. Weekly telegrams 
should be addressed to the War Production Board, attention 
|]. G. Torrens, Room 142, Temporary “D” Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


New Battery Filler’s Truck Developed 


A special battery filler's truck, known as the “Dan River 
Type,” was recently perfected for textile mills having prob- 
lems in battery filling. The truck is being manufactured by 
J. C. Paddock Co. of Spartanburg, S. C. This new type of 
truck ts constructed so that the container rests on a tilt which 
keeps the filling to one end. The Paddock Co. also manufac- 
tures a battery filler's truck with the container in a straight 
position. All of these trucks are designed to operate in 
narrow aisles, reducing weave room costs. 


Your rings may not be 
worn like this, but.... 


When a ring gets this bad, there’s no 
question about its hurting production. 
But there are also less obvious stages 
of wear at which it is true economy to 
replace worn rings. New DIAMOND 
FINISH, with their superb polish assure 
a smooth change-over, and permit your 
machinery to deliver the maximum of 


quality and quantity. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING TRENG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and soneen wister Rings since 1873 


Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can 
run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS C0., Inc. 


328 West Water Street SYRACAUSE, N. Y. 


SANITARY CHEMICALS 


Cleaners, Disinfectant, Deodorant Blocks, Deo- 
dorant Block Holders, Insecticides, Soaps, Soap 
Dispensers, Self-Polishing Waxes, Bowl! Cleaner, 
All Kinds Special Cleaners and Soaps. 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Liquid Chlorine, 
Calcium Chloride, Sodium Bicarbonate, Salt. 


SUPPLIES 


Mop Buckets and Wringers, Mop Sticks, Mop 
Heads, Brooms, Garbage Cans. 


Your inquiries will be appreciated 


CECIL H. JARRETT & CO. 


P.O. Box647 NEWTON,N.C. Phone 154 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES SUPPLY 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequenily in urgent need of information, 
service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS, Abingdon, Mass. Offices at Bos- 
ton, Mass.. and Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte. N. OC. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Dl. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 
603 Stewart Ave.. S.W.. Atianta, Ga.. F. H. Webb, Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales 
Reps.: C. A. Oarrell, 623 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6267; 
Marcus M. Brown, 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583), Chariotte, N. O.; William 
Q. Polley. 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 
$-2635: John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St.. New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 
859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga.. Greenville, S. C., New Orleans, La 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.; The Akron Belting Co., 406 5S. 2nd 
St.. Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLADDIN LABORATORIES, INC., 68 William St.. New York 5, N. Y. Sou. 
Rebr.: J. W. Baldwin, 124 E. Third St... Charlotte, N. C. Phone 3-2252. 


ALLEN CO., 440 River Road, New Bedford. Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. Wooten, 
Port Mul, 8. CO. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPF., P. O. Box 58, Roosevelt Park Annex, Detroit, 
Mich.: 7 N. 6th St.. Richmond, Va.: 12311 Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.: Room 714, 101 Marietta St. Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga.; Room 309, Jahncke 
Bidg., 816 Howard Ave., New Orleans, La.; 619 Texas Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; 
312 Keller Bidg., Houston, Tex. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORF., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. ©., Hugh 
Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, EB. H. Driver, Paul F. Had- 
dock, Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 8. 23nd St., Birmingham, Ala.; Jack 
B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St.. Greensboro, N. O.; O. B. Suttle, Jr., 423 
Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.: EK. BE. Youngchild, 10 South St., Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING C©O., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. 
O., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Office: 513 8S. Tryon 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; Jesse Hodges, Sou. Repr. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


ARKANSAS ©O., INC., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Jasper M. 
Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div.. Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, &S. C. J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 
Mer. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.. Mgr., Walter T. Bunce, Phone 2-4073; Technical 
Service men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St., Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J; 
Philip L. Lavole, 2130 N. Tryon St.. Charlotte, N. C.; John H. Graham, P. O. 
Box 904, Greenville, S. C., Phone 2922; John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Truss- 
ville, Ala., Phone 127; Warehouse, 2130 N. Tryon 8St., Charlotte, N. O. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Chariotte, N. O. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 
Greenville, C.; 215 Oentral Ave... S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD CO., Stonington, Conn. Sou. Rep.: Fred Sallis, Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 S. Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. ©.; 886 Drew- 
ery St.. Atlanta, Ga. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Distributor, 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, OC. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, 8. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORF., 8S. Charieston, W. Va. Sou. Distributors: 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.;: F. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg. 8. OC. 


BECCO SALES OCORPF., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Repse.: J. D. Quern and D. 8. 
Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames, 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph Gossett, William 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, 5. C., Phone 160. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Harold C. 
Smith, Greenville, 8. C. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Mer.: Russell C. 
Young; Repr.: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, 5S. C., 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden; Dallas, 
Tex., Russell] A. Singleton Co., Inc.: Gastonia, N. O., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.; Spartanburg, 8S. C., Montgomery & Crawford. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Ohattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville: Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr.,. George 8S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, D. H. Gunther, 


care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical OCo., Nashville, Tenn.: Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.; Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Ill.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. H. 
Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 
St.. Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada): C. 
E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Brom- 
ley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter 8 
Glichrist, Jr., Rep. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St.. Charlotte, N. O. Sales 
Reps.: J. BE. Beattie, P. O. Box 82. Greenville, S. C.: J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA ©CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. CO. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127, Phone 
2-2486, Charlotte, N. ©.; Grady Gilbert. Box 342, Phone 3192, Concord, N. C.; 
Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 4861, Phone 822. Spartanburg. 8 
C., and 900 Woodside Bldg. Greenville, S. C., Phone 3713, Boyce L. Estes, Box 
133, LaGrange, Ge. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Char- 
lotte, N. ©.; Comsolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S&S. C.: Bonded Service 
Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, 8. C.; 
Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. OC. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY O0O., Gastona, N. C. 
OOLE MFG. CO., EB. D., Newnan, Ga. 
COLUMBIA SUPPLY CO., Columbia, S. C. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place. New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, 
Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co.. Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg. 8. C.: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mer.; 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg.. Atlanta, 
Ga., J. Cantey Alexander, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birm- 
ingham, Ala.. L. Hawley Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.: Greenville, 8. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336; 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: New York, N. Y., 200 
Fifth Ave., F. O. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John BE. Humphries, 
P. O. Box 843, Greenville, 8 C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 615, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


DAYTON BUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Sou. Reps.: J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, 8. C.; Kenneth Karns, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 8. O.; 
Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.: T. A. Sizemore, 
525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co.. 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, 58. C.~ Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. ©C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Young & Vann Supply Oo.. 
Ala.; Industrial Supply. Inc., LaGrange, Ga.: Textile Supply Co., 
las, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville. N. CO. Sou. 
Service Rep.: L. O. Denison, P. O. Box 4073, Asheville, N. O. 


DODENHOFF CO., W. D., 619 Rutherford St., Greenville, 8. ©. Rep.: John 
C. Turner, 107 16th 8t.. N.W., P. O. Box 916, Atlanta 1, Ga., Phene Walnut 
2735. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment 
Branch, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, 8. C., 
Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., 8.W.,. W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. 1L., Electrochemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 8. Church St., LeRoy Kennette. 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man: N. P. Arnold. 2386 Alston 
Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man; O. S. McOullers, 208 McPherson 
Lane, Greenville, 8. C., Tech. Rep. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. O. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118% W. 
Pourth St., Charlotte, N. C., George A. Pield, Mgr.; Clifton Watson, Mgr. 
Sou. Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt.. P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.;: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas 1, 
Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Chariotte, N. C., and Allen 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. District Warehouse, #8 Spring 
St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge, Ga. and Ala. Rep.; Stanley D. 
Berg, 321 N. Caswell Rd., Charlotte, N. C., Carolinas Rep. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: R. O. Aycock, 911 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. 


72 LINCOLN STREET BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Sob Agents for 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


NASMITH COMBERS 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Ltd. 


OLDHAM, ENGLAND 


CARD GRINDING & ROLLER COVERING MACHINERY 


We Stock 


COMBER NEEDLES—ATLAS BRAND EMERY FILLETING 
ROLLER VARNISH — TRAVERSE & DRUM GRINDERS 
TEXTILE MACHINERY REPAIR PARTS 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 


The DAVID 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


By Invitation Member 


FOUNDED IN 1883 


— Southern Representatives: 


Greenville, S.C. . . Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore 


Russell A. Singleton & Sons 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co. 
Spartanburg, S&C. .... Montgomery & Crawford 
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FOR LONG RUNS 


Universal Standard Ring Travelers stay on 
the job. They save you time and money 
because they do last longer. They are pre- 
cision equipment, made right and finished 
right, with the Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 
that produces smoother, even yarn. Sizes 
and weights for all kinds and counts of yarn. 
Send for free samples—today. 


Send your exact re- 
quirements for samples 
which you can use and 
prove in your own mill. 
Write direct, or to the 
nearest representative. 


Sealed metal containers 
guarantee that your U. 
S. Travelers will be 
full-count, factory-per- 
fect. 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


US. 


RING TRAVELER 
CO. 


UNIVERSAL STANDARD 


Providence, R. | Greenville, S. C. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer 
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FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfeia, Mass. Sou. Offices, Jonnston Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Process Co., Greenville, S. C.: Central Franklin Process OCo., Chattanooga, 
Tenn 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. OC. 

GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colo. Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Fifth St.. Charlotte. N. C.: 801-2 Liberty National Life Bidg., Birmingham. 
Ala.: 110 Milby St.. Houston, Tex.: 1710 N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex. Sales 
Office at 738 C. & S. National Bank Bide... Atlanta, Ga 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, N. C. J, W.:° Lassiter, 


Sou. Sales Mer. Reps H. G. Thompson. 21 Svivan Ave., Asheville, N. C.: Guy 


H. Sowards, 2011 Fairview Road, Raleigh, N. © Hugh D. Brower, 27715 Lenox 
Road tlanta. Ga.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mer., Law and Commerce Bidg., Blue- 
field. W. Va.: Dave B. Smith. Charlotte. N. C. Combustion Engineer, E. H. 
Chapman, Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Williams, Mgr 


GILL LEATHER CO.,; Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga., Tel. 3157: Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229; Ralph Gossett, 
156 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.. Tel. 150; Wm. J. Moore, P. O. Box 1523, 
Greenville, 5. C., Tel. 150 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext., Gastonia, N. C 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO,, Worcester 4, Mass. Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ahilstrand, 
S. BE. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 4028. Atlanta, Ga.; W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
Road, Charlotte 3. N. C., Phone 3-9573: F. W. Tisdell, P. O. Box 4028, 
Atianta. Ga.. Phone: P. T. Pinckney. Jr.. Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
%. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black. Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, 5. C.; 
The Cameron & Barkley Co., 160 Meeting St.. Charleston, S. C.; Columbus 
Iron Works Co... $01 Front St.. Columbus, Ga.: The Textile Mill Supply Co.. 
1300 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C.: Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts.. Pine Bluff. Ark.: Bubrman-Pharr Hardware ©Co., Texarkana, 
Ark.: Keith-Simmons Co., Inc.. Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St.. Moblie, Ala.; Henry A 
Petter Supply Co., 101-214 S. First St., Paducah, Ky.; Southern Supply Co., E. 
Orleans St.. Jackson, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupitoulas St.. New Orleans, La.; Weaks Supply Co., 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts.. Monroe, La.: Battey Machinery Co., 100-120 N. 
Second Ave... Rome. Ga.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E: Forsyth 
Jacksonville. Fla.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 107 8S. Franklin St., Tampa, 
Fla.: Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St., Atianta, Ga.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co.. Broad at Fourth St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., 1725 First Ave.. Birmingham, Ala.; Lewis Supply Co., 477 S. Main St., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. Geo. A 
McFetters, Mgr.. Phone 2-0205: W. P. (Bill) Anderson. 


GREENVILLE BELTINO CO., Greenville, 5. C 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga. A. M. Wright. Greenville. S. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr.. Spartanburg, 5. 
O.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.; G. P 
King. Jr.. Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O 


H &@ B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Elmer J. McVey, Mgr.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller. Sales and Service Representatives 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.) Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.: Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C., Asheville, N. C.. Gastonia, N. C 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div., 1301 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte, N. C.. Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., Tel. 48656-J: J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Jackson 23-7443; C. L. Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg.. 7 St. Paul St., 
Baltimore, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388; T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Gien 
Alien, Va., Tel. 5-1620: J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd., N.E.. Apt. 6-B, At- 
lanta, Ge., Tel. Cherokee 7660: V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: C. G. Schultze, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 
S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 1507, or, 3024, Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C.., 
Tel. 3654: J. W. Butler, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 
W. C. McMann, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2016; H. J. 
Reid, 212 Lamont Drive, Decatrr, Ga., Tel. Dearborn 4564. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-36923, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD GROSS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Guy L. Melcher, Sou. Agent; 
J. Fieyd Whiids, 219 223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 
Agent: Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg.. 
Austin, Tex 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 8S. Tryon St., Char- 
lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White. 


INDUSTRIAL BAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason, FP. WU. 
Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.; L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
Ss. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N. ©. Sou. 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres.. Charlotte, N. C.: Sou. Sales Mgr., 8. B. 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, 8. C.: Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778 Atlanta, Ga.: Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, 
Charlotte, N. ©. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. 
C.: Sullivan Hardware Co.. Anderson. 8S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg. S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., P. O. Box 647, Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave... Phone 6450, Charlotte, N. 
P. O. Box 1418, Stephen J. Hawes. 


JORDAN MFG. CO., W. H. & F., JR., 2126 E. Somerset St.. Philadelphia 
Pa. Sou. Rep.: BE. B. Wheeler, P. O. Box 501, Charlotte 1, N 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny. N. J. (Hygrolit). Sou. Plant and Offices 
Greenville, 5. C. W. ©. Siimback. Mgr. Sou. Reprs Harold Mahon, Greets 
boro, N. C.; Wm. P. Russell, Atlanta, Ga.; Russell A. Singleton, Austin, Te 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bid¢g 
Greenville, 5S. C.; Claude B. Lier, Sou. Mer. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville. 
C.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps Cc. C. Switzer, Greenville, 8. C.; Luke 
Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte. N. C.; F. M. Wallace, Homewood 
Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: 7 
J. Digby. Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, 8S. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Charlotte Rep.: Frank Burke 
Phone 3-4287. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. So 
Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.;: W. R. Sargent, P 
O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry H. Hereey, Selling 
Agent, 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg.. Fall River, Mass 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Rep 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N.C 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS O©O., Cleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St.. New York City 
Southeastern Dist. Saies Office: Liberty Life Bidg.. Charlotte, N. O., Fred O 
Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mer Reps.: R. C. Staples, Z. N. Holler, Frank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354. Atlanta. Ga 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. Hollister 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg. S. C 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada), O. E 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


MIXING EQUIPMENT CO., INC., Rochester, N. Y. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. Mason 
617 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N. C.; Edgar A. Rogers, Chattanooga Bank 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; M. N. Dannenbaum Co., 2421 S. Wayside Drive 
Houston 12, Tex.; D. A. Warriner, 7920 Zimple St., New Orleans 18. La. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. Gen. Office 
40 Rector St...New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr.. 201 W. First St 
Chariotte. N. C.; Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to Res. Mgr.. 201 W. First St 
Charlotte, N. OC. Salesmen: W. L. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn. 
Geo. A. Artope, 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.: J. H. Shuford. Jefferson 
Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers, 1202 James Bidg.. Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; J. Il. White, American Savings Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: W.H 
Jackson, Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones. Jr., 806 
Masonic Temple Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Agt.. L. E. Taylor. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt, Union Millis, N. O.: H. B. Askew. 
P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS, INC., 270 Madison Ave., New York 16. N. ¥ 
Sou. Reprs.: Seth A. Meek, P. O. Box 364, Newberry, S. C., Tel. 216; Raymond 
T. Clarke, 226 Waccamaw Ave., Greenville, 8S. C., Tel. 6432-W 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reps.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.;: Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New York City. Sou. 
Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8 
C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 5S. C. Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841. 
Greenville, 8. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant. York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


ONYX OTL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Edwin WwW. 
Klumph, Cliff C. Myers, Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Cliff Smith. P. oO. 
Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. 


ORKIN EXTERMINATING CO., Pest and Termite Control. Carolina Offices. 
1507 Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Main Office, 315 Peachtree St., N.E.. 
Atlanta, Ga 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Rep.: ©. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C. 


PAGE BELTING CO., INC., P. O. Box 482. Concord. N. H. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam M. Virgin, 3410 Alta Vista Dr., Chattanooga, Tenn.. Phone 2-9457. Special 
Rept L. Robert B. Rowland, P. O. Box 1313, Greenville, S. C.. Phone 1302. 
Distributors: Dillon Supply Co., 5 West St.. Raleigh, N. C.: Dillon Supply Co.., 
Church St.. Durham, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., 5 Church St., Rocky Mount. 
N. C.; Dillon Supply Co E. Mulberry St., Goldsboro, N. C.; Chattanooga 
Belting & Supply Co., 1221-1225 Market St., Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass.. and Charlotte, N. O. At- 
lanta Office, Bona A’len Bidg. 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach. 
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BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


sy CONSULTING ENGINEERS TO THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
CREATIVE COUNSEL 


OPERATING METHODS 
MECHANICAL SURVEY 
cosTtT METHODS SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


10 High Street - - - - Boston, Mass. 
318 Montgomery Bldg. - Spartanburg, C. 


PATENTED 


PLUSH COVERED SCAVENGER ROLLS 


Pick up better, strip easier, will keep flutes 
clean, last longer. Ply lays in opposite 
direction from center to facilitate stripping. 


Fully Covered by Patent No. 2,234,779 and Manufactured Exclusively by 


E. F. ROSE & COMPANY - Maiden, N. C. 


Stainless Clad Steel 
Monel Metal 


R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEWNAN, GEORGIA 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 

FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO 


LINING 


Rea US TRADE MARK Pat Off 


REPAIRING 


or 


Hartsville, S. C. 


Chemical Company 


Charlotte,, N. C. 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 
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Our SERVICE Backed by Years of Experience 
—enables us to give you the BEST in the 


MANUFACTURE OF 


Stee! Rolls 

Flyer Pressers 
Card Room Spindles 
Lifting Rods 


REPAIR OF 


Stee! Rolls 

Spindles 
Spinning Spindles 
Fiyers 


OVERHAULING OF 


Fly Framee 
Spinning Frames 
Twisters 
Spoolers 


MOVING OF 


All Kinds of Textile Machinery 


Southern 
SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Inc. 


WE MANUFACTURE, OVERHAUL AND REPAIR COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W.H. Monty, Pres. and Treas. 


VATS 
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| 
| 
| | 
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A 
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PEASE & CO., 119'y E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave.. New York Olty; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Megr.. 805 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta. 
Ga.; J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg. 8. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bidg.., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. ©., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mgr 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
merical Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C 


QUAKER CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP., Conshohocken, Pa. Process Engi- 
neers: W. F. Hargrove, 3720 Keowee Ave., Apt. L. Sequovyah Village. Knoxville, 
Tenn., Tel. Knoxville 22-3574: N. J. Miller, 2301 Overhill Road, Charlotte 4, 
N. C.. Tel. Charlotte 3-5351: Dudley B. Setzler, 10 Park Lane. N.E.. Atlanta. 
Ga.: E. Niessen, V.-Pres., Pardee Lane, Wyncote, Monte. Co., Pa., Tel. Ogontz 
1419. 


RAGAN RING CO., Atianta, Ga. John H. Foard, Box 574, Phone 178, New. 


ton, N. C. 

RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. C©CO., THE. Main Office: 335-37 W. Fifth St 
Cincinnati 1. O. Tel. Cherry 7830: Atianta Office: Erwin Wortsman. 888 Ma 
rietta St tlanta |. Ga. Tel. Hemlock 1677: Charlotte Office: G. C. Tate and 
John Vogler, P. O. Box 1088. Chariotte 1. N. C. Tel. 4-1626: Dallas Office: D 
F. McKinnon, 3200 Main St.. Dallas, Tex.. Tel. Central 6415 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., 2316 8S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4305, C. 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, S. C.: A. S&S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga,. Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta. Ga.: L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem, 
N. Ce; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1108 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. O.., 
Phone 2-3201: A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville, 
S. ©... Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; F. Robbins Lowe 
and Charles 8S. Smart, Jr., Selling Agts. Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Megr., 
and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt.: Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC., 115 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
John Klinck, 304 Forest Ave., Augusta, Ga. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W Atianta,. Ge. Reprs.: Vasser 
Woolley, John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott. A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.;: W. L. Whisnant, 
734 Wilmar Dr Charlotte. N. C Northern and Export Rep Standard Mill 
Supply Co., 1064-1090 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and 
Penetrants only). Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 
N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


SHELL OIL CO., INC., 60 W. 60th St.. New York 20, N. ¥. Div. Office Head- 
quarters: 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md.; B. G. Symon, Mgr., Lubricants 
Dept., 50 W. 50th St.. New York 20, N. Y¥.; Jay Trexler, Mgr. Industrial 
Products, Shell Ot] Co., Inc., 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md., Phone 
University 4890: L. A. Gregg, Industrial Repr., 2010 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte 
3. N. C.. Phone 2-0704: James Lowry, Dist. Mgr.. 613 S. Calvert St.. Charlotte. 
N. C.: C. C. Hurst, Dist. Mer., Shell Oj] Co., Inc., Spring Garden St.. Ext.. 
Greensboro. N. C.; P. R. Phenix, Dist. Mer., Shell Oil Co., Inec., Pinckney 
Court, Spartanburg. S. C.: J. C. Metze, Dist. Mgr., Shell Oil Co., Inc., 700 
Blossom St.. Columbia. S. C.: Div. Office: 400 William-Oliver Bidg., Atlanta 3. 
Ga., E. R. Boswell, Mer. Industrial Products. Office and Bulk Depots: Atlanta, 
Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.;: Chattanooga, Tenn.: Houston, Tex.: Jackson, Miss.; 
Jacksonville, Fla.: Knoxville, Tenn.; Macon, Ga.: Montgomery, Ala.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: New Orleans, La. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St.. Atlanta, Ga. 
State Offices: Atlanta, Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.; Jacksonville, Fla.: Columbia, 
8S. C.: Charlotte, N. C.; Nashville, Tenn.; Jackson, Miss.. Industrial Reps.: 
Cc. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.; L. M. Kay, 332 Eighth S8t., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: A. F. Landers, P. O. Box 1685, Lakeland, Fla.: R. R. 
Boatwright. P. O. Box 4009, Jacksonville 1, Fla.: S. M. Newsom, P. O. Box 3l, 
Tifton, Ga.: J. O. Holt, P. O. Box 5516, State College Sta., Raleigh, N. C.; 
Marion K. Williams, 2837 Hillsdale Ave., Charlotte, N. ©.: J. F. Welchel, 
P. O. Box 756 ‘‘E."’ Columbia, 8. C.;: P. A. Raiche, P. O. Box 291, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport. Tenn Sou. Reps E. S. Meservey 
134 McClean St Decatur, Ga.; Ga. and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer. P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia. N. C N. C. Rep Jack Alexander, Box 1623. Jhone T7777. 
Charlotte, N. C.: part of N. C. and &S. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St Kigsport, Tenn Tenn. and Va. Rep J. D. Cox, V.-Pres Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville. S. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.: O. L. (‘Blackie’’) Carter, Box 
2206, Phone 2043, Greenville, S. C 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Blidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 224 W. ist 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.;: Textile Warehouse Co., 611 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St., Columbia, 8S. C.: Tennessee District Office: 
Third National Bank Blidg., Nashville 3, Tenn.: Warehouses: Knoxville, Tenn., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Columbia, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York Oity. Sou. Branches: 212 
S. Tryon 8St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 
101645 Minerva Ave.. Durham, N. ©.; H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. W. Fletcher. 2973 Hardman Court. Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS OO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: E. G. Merritt, 649 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.;: J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga.;: J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, S. C.;: 8S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
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SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG. ©O., INC., Gafiney, 8. OC. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 513-514 W. Fourth St.. Char- 
lotte, N. ©. A. Benson Davis. Mar. 


STALEY MFG. ©O., A. &., Decatur, Dl. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.;: L. A. Dillon, 
Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Mont- 
gomery Bidg.. Spartanburg. S. C.: W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, S&S. C.; H. F. 
Taylor, Jr.. P. O. Box 1303, Chariotte, N. C.: W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo 
Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. Bristoll, 104 
Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 3795, Narberth, Pa.: G. R. Douglas, 707 Oolumbian 
Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.: M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General 
Taylor St.. Tel. Upton 6057-J. New Orleans, La.: H. C. Jones, care The Stan- 
ley Sales Oo., 651 Humphries St.. S5.W.. Tel. Main 4110, Ga.: W. D. 
Low, Fox Drive, Chattanooga, Tenn.: G. J. McLernan, 209 Hubbard St., San 
Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Piant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C.. C. W. Cain, Mgr.: Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 FE. McBee Ave... Box 1899. Greenville, 8. C., J. J 
Kaufmann. Jr.. Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Bat- 
son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr.. Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 
268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga., Vernon A. Graff, Mgr.; South- 
ern Shuttles. a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., J. J. Kaufman, Jr.. Mer.: Louls P. Batson, Director of Sales 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr... W. N. Kline, 2500 Ros- 
well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: E. D. Estes. 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atianta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St.. Fall River, Mass. D. J 
Quillen, Sou. Mgr., P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C.; D. C. Anderson, Sou. 
Repr., P. O. Box 629, Cedartown, Ga. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices. Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ge. Bulk Pianta and Warehouses in all principal cities. 
Lubrication Engineers: P. ©C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.;: D. L. Keys, 8S. Brooklyn 
Sta., Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.: F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, 
N. C.: W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, N. C.: B. D. Heath and 
C. W. Meador, Charlotte, N. ©C.: J. 8S. Leonard, Greenville, S&S. C.: F. G. 
Mitchell, Charleston, 8. C.; L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Kelser, Jr. 
Atianta, Ga.;: J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala.; P. H. Baker, textile engineer, 
New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON ©O., East Point, Ga. 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., Box 1297, Phone 2-2238, Greensboro, N. C. L. C. 
Atkisson, Greensboro, N. C.; F. A. Decker, 1119 Dilworth Rd., Charlotte, N. 
c.;: J. W. Slaughter, 311 Aberdeen Ter.. Greenville, S. C.: for Georgia and 
Alabama. Matthews Equipment Co., 93-A Broadway, Providence, R. I., for 
New England and Oanada. 


TEXWOOD MFG. & SALES CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place. New York, N. Y. 
S. E. Dist. Office: 1122 S. Bivd., Charlotte, 3, N. C.; K. M. Slocum, Dist. Mer., 
Charlotte 232-3063; Repr.: H. M. Richbourg, 123 W. Bell St., Statesville, N. C 
Tel. Statesville 971-R. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 8S. C.: D. C. Ragan, 
High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. 8 RING TRAVELER OO., 159 Aborn St.. Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. . ©. Box 792, Greenville, 8. O.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence. R. I Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin: 903 Norris 
Bidg., Atianta, Ga., Acting Agt., I. E. Wynne. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
S. Main St.. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St.. Greenville, S. C., Robt. W. Bailey, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I.. with Sou. Office and Stock 
Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842. Gastonia. N. C. Also W. L. 
Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Chariotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. OO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, Sou. 
Mgr., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, S. C. Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
A. A. ("Red") Brame, 607 Northridge St., Greensboro, N. C.: D. B. Dorman, 
Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
Hill, S&S. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.;: Henry 
Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, IIIT, Box 123. Grif- 
fin, Ga. 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Re- 
public Bank Building, Dallas, Tex.; 215 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll. 
703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, 8. C. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St.. Boston 10. Mass. Sou 
Reprs.: Ernest Hail, 901-A Sul Ross St Houston, Tex.: Marshall Whitman. 
Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; R. T. Hardy, 1012 Garfield Ave., Palmyma, 
N. J. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245. Charlotte. N. C. 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey Bidg.., 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock; Atlanta Office, 
1317 Healey Bldg. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 303 N. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. O.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 18, Knoxville, Tean. 
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TEMPLE ROLL 


ORIGINAL OIL PROOF TYPRENE 


Regular 7 thread per inch cut, used 
by the majority of mills for high qual- 
ity weaving of finest silks and rayon 


Sample rolls or data upon request 
See or Write 


John P. Batson, P.0.Box 841, Greenville, S.C. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


- 


ROY NOBLE 


P. O. BOX 137 NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


| 


Double Duty 


Travelers 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


| HICKS — AMERICAN — WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


Last Lenger, Meke Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER C0. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


| 
| 


IT’S QUALITY 


COUNTS 


Quality, backed by 71 yeors of “know-how” in 
technical developments. Process Compounds for 
all types of synthetic and natural fibers produced 
under modern standards for A-1 quality and 
efficiency. We solicit inquiry 


For Value... Investigate 


TINTINOLS & 
MINOTINTS 


Static Control plus 18 Colors 


MINEROL 


The Original Conditioner 


RAYON PROCESS OILS 
SS BASE OIL 


BRETON FOR 
WOOL: 


XX SAPONIFIED, RER, SS. 
MEON 


Inhibitor and Stabilizer 
Twist Setter and Strengthener 
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-PENETRANTS MUST NOT— 


Rast bobbin rings 

Soften ot affect finish of bobbin 

Foam excessively 

_ = Discolor yarn or produce streaky filling 

_ =~ Stain or affect materials of conditioning machine 
_o— Be difficult to prepare for use 


a? PENETRANTS MUST + 


& Set the twist economically 
% Be compatible with water supply 


% Be uniform in composition and results 


3 SEYCO PENETRANTS MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS 
AT LOW COST : 


Failure to meet all the above requirements SEYCO Penetrants are being: used 
may cause considerable damage not only successfully in all types of conditioning 
to the yarn, but also to the bobbins and machines but for best results and eco- 
the machine. nomical conditioning of yarn, use them 

It has taken many years of constant in our NIAGARA TWIST -SETTER 
research to produce SEYCO Penetrants machine shown at right—NO MOVING 
that meet a//] of these important require- PARTS. Write today for further infor- 
ments ecoromically. mation and prices. 


TEXTILE CHEMIE 
748 RICE STREET 


PENETRANTS @ SIZING @ SHUTTLE DRESSING @ 
TWIST SETTER MACHINES @ 


a Minimize bleeding of hull, stalk and other foreign matter 
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UPTURN IN CIVILIAN GOODS PRODUCTION is beginning to be felt 
as war materials and munitions production swings to a one-war basis. 
Shortages in clothing and similar commodities will be much 1ess in 
the second half of the year, since war material output will drop 20 
to 25 per cent in the remainder of 1945, and civilian goods will 
increase by about 15 per cent from very low levels. 

Cotton textiles are among the very tight commodities, and 
will remain scarce throughout 1945. The military demand is taking 
50 per cent of the cloth output, and 40 per cent of all cotton goods. 
This ratio will change little in the remaining months of 1945, unless 
war in the Pacific suddenly ends, which seems unlikely now. 

Woolen goods will be slightly easier than cotton goods, but 
the military will take up to 45 per cent of the total output, and 
will be taking at least 35 per cent at the year’s end. 

Rayon goods for civilian use will be more plentiful during 
the remainder of 1945, but with demand continuing sharp and active. 

Outlook for textiles in 1946 is that cotton textiles will be 
from ten to 15 per cent more plentiful for civilian use, with easing 
military demand, but on the whole, continuing scarce. Woolens will 
be in much easier supply. 

Whole outlook, in production and in government controls, 
depends upon duration of Pacific war. If the war ends late in 1945, 
the turn to civilian goods production will be rapid. If Japan elects 
to fight to the last soldier, and that's the way it looks, the war 
can run yet from 12 to 18 months. Odds favor a last-ditch, all-out 
effort by the Japs. The job yet to be done in the Pacific is stag- 
gering. 


All indications point to textile mills continuing to run at 
top speed and full production, but with gradually improving worker 
Situation and more employees. Textile mills today have 1,045,000 
workers, compared with 1,144,000 in 19358, 1,285,000 in 1942, and 
1,128,000 in spring of 1944. 

Ending of German war has not eased the textile shortage sit- 
uation, except in a few spots where upward trends are apparent. 

WPB is seeking ways to increase production in belief that foreign 
relief and current military requirements will drain all possible 
output of mills. 

Whether Germany will be permitted to keep her textile indus- 
try is not settled. Ending of war will not ease the German situa- 
tion, at least during 1945. She may be allowed to keep her textile 
mills as not contributory to war making; Germans must have clothing. 
However, Germany is out of the export market for some time. In pre- 
war years she exported textiles worth $175,000,000 a year. (Over ) 
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Both executive and legislative branches express strong oppo- 
sition to removal of price controls in a hurry, while shortages in 
civilian goods continue. Sudden removal carries threat of an in- 
flation boom and possibly a bust. The administration wants a care- 
fully controlled transition period. 

Congressional wrath boiled over during consideration of OPA 
extension proposal as the result of a long series of blunders and 
autocratic rulings of OPA. More frequent adjustments and more flexi- 
bility in price control ceilings were promised by OPA Chief Bowles. 
For the first time OPA is in healthy fear of Congress, and knows 
that in another show-down fight, or a legislative investigation, 
backing of the White House against the legislative ire may be miss- 
ing. 


Wage and salary controls are to continue for many months. 
Inflation dangers are considered now to be greater, and accumulating 
cash is burning holes in many pockets. Employers must still justify 
wage and salary readjustments. Form-filling problems, and dangers 
of tax disallowances, will remain until the war's end. 

Tax relief for corporations in the reconversion period is 
in the making, but none for individuals is in sight. Congressional 
tax committees have a relief program under study, but it will not be 
taken up before fall. Very little relief can be expected on taxes 
on 1945 income, but downward revision of rates on 1946 income seems 
sure. 


Excess profits tax specific exemption for corporations may 
be raised from present $10,000 to $25,000; most likely applicable 
to 1946 income. 

Carry-back of losses will be made currently applicable and 
excess profits credit currently usable. Accelerated depreciation, j 
on a very limited basis, may be allowed. 

Treasury will resist all tax cut proposals on the assumption 
that most corporations, especially large ones, have adequate funds 
for reconversion and post-war expansion, and do not need relief. 
Treasury will oppose all tax cuts in near future years on the con- 
tention that potential markets and civilian goods shortages provide 
ample incentive for industrial and business expansion without tax 
concessions. | 

Complete overhauling of Social Security System will start in 
the fall, when the House Ways and Means Committee begins studies. 
Preliminary studies of experts indicate the system will be broke, 
unless Federal subsidies are thrown in, in 20 to 50 years on any 
tax of less than four per cent for employers and employees each, 

Congress is tax reduction minded and when conditions of war 
in the Pacific will allow, cuts will be made regardless of Treasury 
protests. Congress has not followed Treasury recommendations on tax 
changes in any instance in the past five years. 

Administration favors rewriting of industrial relations laws; 
also knows that equitable legislation, if delayed, cannot be written 
when tempers are at white heat in critical disputes if arising in 
post-war era. 

Delay in labor law revisions may bring controversies, strikes 
and crises in post-war era, delay readjustment of men and women in 
new jobs, and aggravate problem of providing jobs for returning 
soldiers. 

Hearings on proposed revision will allow opportunity for 
large and small business, trade associations, labor unions, govern- 
ment agencies and general public to be heard. No bill is perfect, 
say authors of the new bill, and they want the widest possible study | 


and discussion. 
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LIKE A B-29 


Just as this great war bird, although light enough to fly, 
i is built to withstand the batterings of the elements, so 
light-weight A.P.T. Yarn Carriers are engineered to resist 
the many deteriorating factors which they encounter in 


every day use. 


As an example of this built-in fortitude, A.P.T. bobbins 
have much greater resistance to distortion from moisture 


and temperature changes than ordinary bobbins. 


Other important advantages of A.P.T. Yarn Carriers are: ye a ea 


1. Perfect balance. 

2. Smooth Delivery. 

3. Controlled Delivery. , 

4. Perfect spindle cling. t 

5. Low upkeep cost. 4 

6. Saving in power. ' 

7. Freedom from static. ; 

8. Greater yarn capacity. ; 

9. Better yarn protection. ' | 
Try these superior yorn carriers. PROVE THEIR VALUE! H 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1898 * * *© WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: JESSE HODGES, P. O. BOX 784, CHARLOTTE, N.C. © JAMES L. COFFIELD, JR., 
360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. © W. J. WESTAWAY CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONT., CANADA 
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Seas his physician can answer that question, but YOU can do 
much to speed your employee's recovery .. . by making it 


possible for him to safeguard against loss of income through the 
Providemt’s HUMAN SECURITY PLAN! 


| F ssobeaaeeet employers from coast to coast, men who rank high 


among the Nation’s business and industrial leaders, have seen 
the HUMAN SECURITY PLAN in action ... bringing swift financial aid 


and providing the best medical care for their employees. 


HUMAN SECURITY 


PROVIDENT 
@ Loss of time due to sickness or accident 


Hospitalization or operation 3 A N A E N T 
@ Aiding dependents upon death of employee INSURANCE COMPANY 


it fit 
. Materni y benefits Chattanooga 2, Since 1887 Tennessee 


EMERGENCY INCOME 


e Now protecting over ONE MILLION workers and their dependents e 
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